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THE  LOST  KEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SCHOOL-FEAST. 

« « Why  eat  not  this  fair  fruit  ?' 
Said  Satan's  gentlest  tone : 
'  'Tis  pleasant  to  the  taste ; 
'Tis  fair  to  look  upon.'  " 

MANY  years  ago,  long  before  my  young 
readers  were  born,  there  lived  in  a  little, 
quiet  country- village,  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  city,  an  old  gentleman  who  usually  went 
by  the  name  of  Squire  "Whitley.  As  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  my  story,  it  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  that  you  should  know  a  little 
what  he  was  like. 

He  had  one  of  the  kindest  faces,  lighted 

up  by  the  most  winning  smile,  I  ever  saw. 

i*  « 
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His  hair  was  quite  white  and  flowed  out 
beneath  the  broad  brim  of  his  old-fashioned 
hat.  He  wore  a  rather  long  coat,  black  silk 
stockings,  low  shoes  fastened  with  silver 
buckles ;  and  he  usually  walked  with  a  small 
gold-headed  cane.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  every  one  loved  Squire  Whitley. 
The  old  women  in  the  almshouses  would 
hobble  to  the  door  when  they  saw  him 
coming,  in  order  that  they  might  not  miss 
the  kind  word  (or,  if  he  were  in  too  great 
haste  to  speak,  the  kind  look)  which  he  was 
sure  to  bestow  upon  them  as  he  passed  along. 
The  young  people  would  pause  in  their 
games  on  the  village-green  if  they  heard  his 
step,  hoping  he  would  come  and  say  some- 
thing to  them,  and  the  little  children  would 
run  out  and  make  their  curtsy  to  him,  well 
knowing  that  if  they  were  not  repaid  by  an 
apple  or  a  sugar-plum  (which  was  often  the 
case,  for  the  old  gentleman's  pockets  were 
seldom  quite  empty)  they  would  be  by  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  or  a  gentle  tap  from  the 
gold-headed  cane. 

Squire  Whitley  lived  in  an  ancient-looking 
house.  It  was  built  of  red  brick,  with  tall 
gables  and  many  chimneys,  up  some  of 
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which  the  ivy  crept  and  clung  closely.  The 
garden  was  such  a  one  as  might  often  be 
seen  in  those  days,  however  uncommon  it 
might  now  he  considered.  The  walks  were 
straight  and  long,  the  trees  and  hedges  all 
cut  in  the  most  precise  and  some  of  them 
the  most  curious  manner.  One  yew-tree, 
for  instance,  had  heen  induced  to  take  the 
form  of  a  peacock,  another  that  of  an  arm- 
chair ;  while  most  of  the  box-trees  were  cut 
so  round  that  you  might  almost  fancy  they 
were  meant  to  resemble  Christmas  puddings. 
Then  the  flowers:  oh,  how  bright  they 
were  !  Here  might  be  seen  a  bed  of  glowing 
sweet-williams  flashing  in  the  sunshine, 
there  a  border  of  hearts-ease,  many-coloured 
as  the  rainbow.  A  little  farther  on,  a  hedge 
of  sweet  peas,  a  clump  of  cabbage-roses,  or 
a  group  of  queenly  hollyhocks ;  and  there, 
in  some  shady  nook,  where  you  would  think 
nothing  could  blossom,  might  you  find  the 
gentle  lily  of  the  valley,  the  sweet-scented 
violet  and  the  smiling  little  primrose.  Then 
there  were  honeysuckles,  lilacs  and  labur- 
nums in  abundance,  besides  many  other 
flowers  whose  names  I  have  not  room  to  put 
in.  Certain  it  is  that  though  I  have  been  in 
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many  gardens  since,  some  much  larger  and 
much  grander  than  Squire  Whitley's,  I  have 
never  seen  one  which  I  liked  half  so  well 
or  in  which  the  flowers  appeared  half  so 
gay  and  smiling. 

But  the  garden  was  not  all.  Adjoining  it 
was  a  field,  in  which,  in  peace  and  plenty, 
lived  Daisy  and  Cowslip,  —  two  plump, 
happy-looking  cows,  who  not  only  supplied 
the  squire's  family  with  cream  and  butter,  but 
also  every  morning  furnished  nice  cans  of 
skim-milk  for  the  breakfast  of  many  a  poor 
family  living  in  the  cottages  around.  By 
the  side  of  the  field  were  the  kitchen-garden 
and  the  apple-orchard,  where  grew  in  abun- 
dance apples  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the 
small  rosy-faced  ones  with  which  the  squire 
would  sometimes  reward  good  children,  to 
the  large  green  codlings  used  for  making 
the  delicious  pies  which  they  always  had  for 
supper  at  the  yearly  school-feast, —  about 
which  I  must  now  tell  you. 

There  were  in  the  village  two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  but  not  one  for 
infants ;  for  there  were  no  infant-schools  in 
those  days.  "Well,  in  these  two  schools  the 
squire  and  his  family  took  great  delight : 
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they  loved  to  see  them  well  attended  and 
the  children  well  behaved,  clean  and  tidy. 
And  certainly  they  were  in  general  very 
good  children, — more  orderly,  more  regular 
in  their  attendance  and  more  respectful  in 
their  manners  than  many  children  are  now, 
I  think.  Every  year  these  children  had  a 
treat,  which  took  place  in  the  little  field  I 
have  just  mentioned.  It  was  a  very  nice 
treat, — just  such  a  one  as  I  should  like  all 
schools  to  have ;  and  therefore  I  will  try  to 
describe  how  it  was  managed. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  children  assembled 
in  a  large  tent  at  one  end  of  the  field.  In 
the  middle  of  the  tent  was  a  table,  on  which 
were  heaped  up  things  of  every  description, 
intended  as  rewards  for  those  who  were 
found  to  deserve  them.  Then  the  minister 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in,  and 
the  examination  began, —  the  clergyman 
always  conducting  this  himself.  It  was 
generally  over  in  about  two  hours ;  and  then 
the  prizes  were  distributed, — after  which 
came  tea,  with  plumcake  and  buns,  followed 
by  games  of  various  sorts,  and  the  whole 
finished  by  the  treat  of  apple-pies  above 
mentioned.  The  children  then  sang  a  hymn 
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and  dispersed  quietly  to  their  own  homes. 
Such  was  the  treat ;  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  happy  days  that  our  story  begins. 

Among  the  children  then  and  there  as- 
sembled two  boys  might  have  been  noticed 
as  being  frequently  together  and  mixing  less 
freely  with  their  playmates  than  others, — 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  were  comparatively  strangers,  having 
lived  in  the  village  but  a  very  short  time. 
They  were  cousins ;  and  their  names  were 
Joseph  and  Henry  Carton.  But,  though 
thus  nearly  related,  they  were  as  different 
in  temper  and  disposition  as  they  were  in 
appearance  and  manners.  Joseph,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  was  tall  and  slender,  with  light 
hair  and  fair  complexion.  His  manner  of 
speaking  was  soft  and  pleasing,  and  to  an 
inattentive  observer  he  would  have  passed 
off  as  a  very  nice,  civil  boy ;  but  to  those 
who  knew  him  well  there  was  a  certain  ex- 
pression lurking  in  the  corner  of  his  small 
gray  eye  and  playing  round  his  thin, 
tightly-closed  lips  which  was  any  thing  but 
pleasing.  Henry  was  just  the  reverse  of  all 
this, — a  short,  thick-set  boy,  with  dark-brown 
hair,  and  eyes  of  the  same  colour,  which 
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never  seemed  afraid  to  look  you  in  the  face ; 
a  manner  blunt  and  unpolished,  but  yet  so 
plain  and  straightforward  that  you  felt  at 
once  that  you  could  depend  upon  him.  It 
was  strange,  then,  that,  being  so  different, 
these  boys  should  so  constantly  have  been 
seen  together :  yet  so  it  was ;  for,  though 
they  often  disagreed,  it  seemed  as  though 
Harry  could  never  do  any  thing  without 
Joe  nor  Joe  without  Harry.  It  was,  how- 
ever, evident  to  all  that  Joe  always  took 
the  upper  hand,  but  in  so  skilful  a  way  that 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  cousin  do  as  he 
wished  in  every  thing  without  Harry  him- 
self appearing  at  all  conscious  of  it. 

There  had  just  been  a  game  at  cricket. 
Joe  had  not  joined  in  it,  but  Harry  had.  At 
first  he  looked  about  for  his  cousin  and  won- 
dered where  he  could  be,  but  soon  became 
so  taken  up  with  the  game  that  he  forgot  all 
about  him,  and  now,  fairly  tired  out,  had 
thrown  himself  on  the  grass  beside  a  little 
brook  which  ran  along  one  corner  of  the 
field,  and  began  to  dabble  his  hands  in  the 
clear,  cool  water.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
lovely  little  spots  to  be  seen  anywhere.  A 
high  grassy  bank  ran  along  by  the  brook, 
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the  surface  of  which  was  in  many  places 
almost  covered  by  the  beautiful "  forget-me- 
not,"  which  grew  in  abundance  all  along 
its  course.  A  hedge  of  willow  and  black- 
berry bounded  the  field,  and  just  here  was 
plentifully  ornamented  with  festoons  of  the 
lovely  wild  convolvulus,  whose  snowy  blos- 
soms often  appeared  as  if  'caressing  the 
humble  blue  flower  which  grew  at  its  feet. 
Now,  Harry  was  very  fond  of  flowers.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  liked  them  for  their  own 
sake.  He  did  not.  He  liked  them  because 
his  brother  Charlie  liked  them ;  and  he  hau 
made  up  his  mind  to  gather  a  large  bunch 
of  forget-me-nots  to  carry  to  him,  and  was 
just  stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  first 
sprig,  when  his  cousin  Joe  carae  softly  up. 

"Harry,"  said  he,  "what  are  you  doing? 
Get  up  and  come  along  with  me." 

"  Oh,  wait  a  minute,  till  I  have  picked 
some  forget-me-nots,"  said  Harry,  and  then 
added,  rather  lazily,  "  I'm  so  tired,  I  want 
to  rest  a  little." 

"Nonsense  about  forget-me-nots!"  said 
the  other,  sharply:  "I  have  found  some- 
thing better  worth  looking  at  than  these." 

"What  is   it,  Joe?     What  is  it?"   said 
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Harry,  whose  curiosity  was  now  a  little 
roused. 

"I  sha'n't  show  it  you,"  said  Joe,  with 
provoking  coolness,  "unless  you  promise 
not  to  tell  and  will  get  up  and  come 
directly." 

"I  won't  tell,"  said  Harry,  quickly  jump- 
ing up  and  throwing  down  the  few  flowers 
he  had  picked.  "  But  where  is  it,  Joe  ? 
What  is  it?  We  must  not  go  from  here," 
must  we  ?  The  squire  said  none  of  us 
were  to  go  out  of  the  field,  you  know,"  he 
added,  as  Joe  turned  down  a  little  shady 
path  leading  from  it  along  the  end  of  the 
orchard. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  ?"  said  his 
cousin,  giving  him  a  push.  "  Nobody  need 
know  it,  unless  you  talk  so  loud  that  they 
can  hear.  We  need  not  be  gone  five  mi- 
nutes. Come  on  as  quick  as  ever  you  can." 

So  they  went  on  by  the  side  of  a  long, 
tall  fence.  "  Is  not  this  the  orchard  ?"  asked 
Harry. 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Joe. 

They  had  now  reached  the  gate.  It  stood 
just  ajar.  Joe  opened  it  softly  and  peeped 
in.  He  saw  no  one  :  so,  pulling  iHarry  for- 
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ward,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  across  one  of  the 
paths,  whispered,  "  There,  now !  are  they 
not  beauties  ?  You  see,  nobody  wants  them, 
or  else  they  wouldn't  be  lying  there  on  the 
ground." 

"What  was  it  they  saw  ?  An  apple-tree, 
loaded  with  beautiful  rosy  apples,  while 
many  lay  scattered  on  the  grass  beneath. 

"  Oh,  how  nice !"  exclaimed  Harry.  "But 
what's  the  good  of  coming  here,  Joe  ?  We 
must  not  have  them:  they're  not  our's." 

"  Of  course  we  must  not  have  them  all," 
said  Joe  ;  "but  there  can't  be  any  harm  in 
taking  two  or  three.  Nobody  will  miss 
them.  Besides,  I  know  the  gardener  would 
give  us  some  if  he  knew  we  wanted  them. 
They  say  the  squire  lets  him  give  to  any- 
body he  likes.  See  what  lots  there  are ! 
Let's  have  just  two  or  three." 

"  But  I  don't  like  to,"  said  Harry.  "Per- 
haps we  shall  have  some  given  to  us  by- 
and-by.  The  boys  did  say  something  about 
scrambling  for  apples." 

Did  Harry  turn  round  and  go  back  ?  No : 
he  still  stood  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
fruit. 
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"How  stupid  you  are  !"  said  Joe.  "No- 
body can  see  us." 

Harry  looked  and  longed.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet :"  this  was  covetousness.  He 
went  in  with  Joe  and  picked  up  two  apples. 
Joe  took  four.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal:" 
this  was  theft.  See  how  soon  the  one  fol- 
lowed the  other. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

CHARLIE'S  THOUGHTS. 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  ; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  ! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky." 

THE  school-feast  was  over.  The  sun,  at- 
tended by  golden  clouds,  had  been  some 
time  gone  to  rest  behind  the  blue  hills. 
There  was  no  moon.  But  one  little  spot 
of  the  clear  summer  sky  was  lighted  up  by 
the  lovely,  silvery  beams  of  the  evening 
star.  Many  were  the  different  scenes — 
some  of  joy,  some  of  sorrow,  some  of 
wickedness,  some  of  holy  peace  and  love — 
upon  which  that  little  star  looked  down.  It 
is,  however,  to  our  present  purpose  to  think 
and  speak  but  of  one. 

In  a  small  room — a  very  small  room,  with 
a  very  small  window,  over  which  hung  a 
somewhat  ragged  curtain — sat  a  little  boy. 
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On  this  box  sat  a  little  boy. 
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"  Is  it  very  late  ?  It  does  not  seem  so  long 
since  aunt  brought  me  here ;  and  I  did  not 
stay  down-stairs  long." 

"It  is  near  ten  o'clock,"  answered  the 
other.  "And  what  are  you  thinking  for, 
Charlie  ?  You  are  always  thinking  ;  and 
you  know  you  ought  not  to.  /  never  think. 
It's  that  that  makes  you  so  thin  and  gives 
you  the  headache." 

"  But,  Harry,  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  the 
child,  in  a  meek,  inquiring  way.  "You  see, 
I  can't  run  about  and  play  like  you  and  Joe ; 
and  there  wouldn't  be  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  amuse  me,  if  it  was  not  for,  for — 
I  don't  know  what  they  call  it — this  thing 
in  my  head  that  thinks ;  and  it  is  not  that 
which  makes  me  thin,  Harry." 

"  Well,  but  what  have  you  been  thinking 
about  to-night?"  said  Harry,  rather  shortly. 
"  I  suppose  about  the  feast." 

"  No,  I  haven't,  Harry, — at  least,  only  just 
a  little.  I've  been  thinking  about  mother. 
Come  here,  and  I'll  show  you  what  made 
me.  There  !  look :  don't  you  see  that  bright 
star  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain  ?  It  was 
that  that  made  me  think  of  her.  Don't  you 
remember  the  Sunday  after  she  was  buried, 
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when  father  carried  me  to  church,  the  minis- 
ter that  talked  a  long  while  said  something 
about  people  that  loved  God  shining  like 
stars?*  I  think  he  said  after  they  were 
dead  ;  only  I  could  not  understand  it  all. 
Mother  loved  him :  didn't  she,  Harry  ?  So  I 
was  thinking  that  perhaps  she  shines  like 
that  star  now.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  see 
her!"  continued  the  child,  after  a  pause. 
"How  I  wish  I  was  good  and  loved  God  as 
she  did!  then  I  should  shine  too  some  day." 

"Nonsense,  Charlie!"  said  Harry,  in  a 
softened  tone.  "  You  are  good ;  you  know 
you  are.  You  always  were  good." 

"  Oh,  no,  Harry,  but  I'm  not :  I'm  very 
wicked  sometimes.  That's  what  I  stayed 
out  of  bed  for.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  of 
something  that  I  did  to-day  that  was  very 
bad  indeed." 

Harry  started.  Most  likely  conscience  was 
pricking  him  a  little.  But  he  said  nothing: 
so  Charlie  went  on  : — 

"Well,  Harry,  you  see,  after  I  got  settled 
under  that  old  tree  to  see  you  all  play  at 
cricket,  Miss  Edith  came  up  to  me.  She 

*  Daniel  xii.  3. 
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was  so  kind!  She  said  it  was  damp  and 
shady  there ;  she  thought  I  would  rather  be 
where  there  was  sunshine :  so  she  made  me 
go  and  sit  on  a  nice  little  mound  all  soft 
with  moss.  It  was  close  to  where  the  table 
stood  with  all  the  apples  and  gingerbread 
on  it  to  be  scrambled  for.  Nobody  was 
very  near.  I  sat  and  looked  at  them  for 
ever  so  long ;  and  at  last — oh,  I  began  to 
long  for  one  so  very  much!" 

"And  did  you  not  take  one?"  said 
Harry. 

"  No,  I  didn't,  Harry  ;  but  I  do  think  I 
should  (for  I  could  have  made  one  roll  off 
with  the  end  of  my  crutch  quite  well)  if, 
just  when  I  took  it  up  and  thought  I  would, 
I  hadn't  thought  Miss  Edith  was  looking  at 
me  from  the  other  side  of  the  field ;  and  then, 
all  in  a  minute,  somehow,  it  came  into  my 
head  about  Eve  taking  the  apple  in  the  gar- 
den, and  what  mother  used  to  say  about  it, 
and  how  God  could  see  me  as  well  as  Miss 
Edith." 

"What  did  she  say?"  said  Harry,  in  an 
absent  manner. 

"Why,  you  know,  she  said  that  when 
Eve  went  to  look  at  the  fruit  she  must  have 
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forgotten  that  God's  eye  was  watching  her, 
and  that  if  she  hadn't  loved  to  look  at  it,  and 
long  for  it,  perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  taken 
it  and  been  turned  out  of  the  garden." 

"Well,  and  what  next?"  said  Harry, 
after  a  pause. 

"Well,  Harry,  don't  you  see,  I  was  just 
like  Eve.  I  had  quite  forgot  that  God  was 
watching  me ;  and  I  loved  to  look  at  the 
apples,  and  the  more  I  looked  the  more  I 
wanted  them.  I  didn't  think  of  it  then,  but 
Miss  Edith  told  me  afterwards  ;  and  I  know 
it's  true  :  it  was  Satan  who  was  tempting 
me  to  be  so  wicked,  just  as  he  did  Eve  ; 
only  he  didn't  speak  to  me." 

"  Did  you  see  Miss  Edith  again,  then  ?" 
inquired  Harry,  to  whom  this  kind  of  con- 
versation (for  reasons  already  known  to  our 
young  readers)  was  just  now  any  thing  but 
palatable. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  replied  Charlie  ;  "for  when  I 
thought  about  mother  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  stay  another  minute  by  the  table,  and 
so  I  got  back  to  the  old  tree,  and  then  Miss 
Edith  came  up  and  asked  me  why  I  had 
moved.  I  didn't  like  to  tell  her  at  first ;  but 
she  sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  me,  and 
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talked  so  kindly  that  at  last  I  did  not  feel  a 
bit  afraid  of  her,  and  told  her  all  about  it. 
She  said  she  was  so  glad  that  I  hadn't  taken 
an  apple,  and  asked  me  all  about  my  leg ; 
and — do  you  know  ? — I  saw  ever  so  many 
tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  told  her  about  the 
doctor  coming  to  cut  it  off.  Was  it  not  kind  ? 
Such  a  lady  as  she  is,  too !  And  then  she 
brought  me  these  two  rosy  apples  and  this 
great  piece  of  gingerbread.  See  here :  I 
have  not  eaten  a  bit :  we'll  have  it  to-mor- 
row for  a  treat." 

Harry  felt  the  two  stolen  apples  in  his  own 
pocket, — for  he  had  been  afraid  to  eat  them, 
for  fear  of  being  seen, — and  by  way  of  reply 
said,  "  But  what  was  the  wicked  thing  you 
did,  Charlie  ?  It  couldn't  be  wicked  to  wish 
for  the  apples  if  you  didn't  take  them  ;  and, 
even  if  you  had  taken  one,  I  don't  see  that 
it  would  have  been  so  very  bad  when  there 
were  so  many." 

"Oh,  Harry!"  exclaimed  Charlie;  "I 
never  heard  you  talk  like  that  before.  Don't 
you  remember  mother  used  to  say  it  was 
wicked  to  covet  as  well  as  to  steal  ?  And 
Miss  Edith  said  ever  so  much  about  it,  too  ' 
How  I  wish  you  had  been  there  to  hear  her 
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talk,  Harry !  She  made  me  think  of  mother 
so ;  only  mother  never  wore  a  silk  gown,  nor 
yet  had  long  curls  like  her's.  But  I'm  so 
tired,  and  I  haven't  said  my  prayers  yet," 
added  the  child,  kneeling  down  as  well  as 
he  was  able  by  the  side  of  the  little  bed, 
and  repeating,  in  a  sort  of  undertone,  the 
simple  prayers  and  hymn  which  he  had 
learned  at  the  knee  of  that  beloved  mother 
whose  memory  and  teaching  he  still  so  fondly 
cherished.  Harry  heard  the  words,  "Please, 
God,  bless  me  and  make  me  a  good  child ; 
please,  God,  forgive  me  for  being  so  wicked 
to-day,  and  keep  me  from  coveting  what 
isn't  mine,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  Harry  felt  as 
these  simple  words,  though  scarcely  more 
than  whispered,  fell  on  his  ear.  He  and 
Charlie  had  always  slept  in  the  same  bed  as 
long  as  he  could  remember ;  but  to-night,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  lie  anywhere  rather  than  by  his  side. 
He  felt  as  if  he  ought  not  even  to  go  near 
him.  And  yet  there  was  no  penitence,  no 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done, — nothing  but 
a  desire  to  forget  all  about  it  and  hide  it  from 
everybody.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
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hide  it  from  God ;  but  that  he  determined 
not  to  remember  if  he  could  help  it.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  however,  never  to  do 
such  a  thing  again :  this  he  thought  would  be 
very  easy.  Poor  boy  !  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  Bible  truth, — the  spirit  of  which  was 
contained  in  Charlie's  simple  prayer, — "  As 
the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  ex- 
cept it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  ex- 
cept ye  abide  in  me  ;  for  without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing."  He  waited  in  silence  till 
Charlie's  prayers  were  finished,  then  helped 
him  into  bed,  and  said  that  his  father  wanted 
him  down-stairs  but  that  he  would  come  to 
bed  presently. 

"How  cold  your  hands  are,  and  how  you 
shake!"  said  the  child.  "I'm  quite  warm. 
Good-night,  Harry.  I  shall  soon  be  asleep." 

And,  while  he  is  sleeping  that  calm,  quiet 
sleep,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  of  his  his- 
tory! It  is  most  likely  that  you  have  already 
recognised  him  as  the  "brother  Charlie"  for 
whom  Harry  began  to  gather  forget-me-nots 
in  the  last  chapter.  When  a  baby  he  was  a 
lovely  child  ;  his  fond  mother  used  to  gaze 
on  him  with  pride  and  call  him  her  beauti- 
ful Charlie  ;  but  by-and-by  fever  came,  steal- 
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ing  all  the  bloom  from  his  cheek  and  the 
brightness  from  his  eye,  and  he  became  pale 
and  sickly.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
"When  about  six  years  old,  an  accident  quite 
took  away  the  use  of  one  leg  and  caused 
him  sad  pain  and  suffering :  at  last  part  of 
it  was  obliged  to"  be  taken  off,  and  poor 
Charlie  was  left  a  cripple  for  life.  But  now 
came  the  hardest  trial  of  all ;  for,  not  very 
long  after,  it  pleased  God  to  take  away  from 
him  his  dear  mother.  Losing  his  leg  was 
very  bad ;  but  how  much  worse  was  this ! 
For  many  days  he  wept;  for  many,  many 
nights  he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep.  "Well 
indeed  might  he  mourn  for  such  a  mother, 
for  she  had  been  as  a  guardian  angel  over 
his  weary,  suffering  young  life;  and  now 
there  was  no  one  to  soothe  his  pain  with 
sweet  words  and  kisses,  or  to  rock  him  to 
sleep  against  her  soft  bosom  when  he  was 
tired  and  weary ;  no  one  to  sit  by  his  bed- 
side when  he  could  not  sleep,  telling  him 
sweet  stories  of  holy  men  and  women  and 
children  of  old,  some  of  whom  God  per- 
mitted to  suffer  hard  things,  and  to  tread  a 
rugged  and  thorny  path  to  that  bright  home 
which  Jesus  had  now  gone  to  prepare  for 
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those  who  love  him,  and  how — sweetest  and 
best — that  dear  Saviour  watched  over  him 
and  knew  and  felt  for  all  his  sufferings,  was 
"  touched  with  the  feeling  of  his  infirmities," 
and  day  by  day  pleaded  for  him  before  the 
throne  on  high.  Charlie  felt  the  loss  of  all 
this ;  but  there  was  no  one*to  whom  he  could 
unlock  his  heart;  for,  though  Harry  loved 
his  mother  too  and  missed  her  sorely,  it  was 
in  a  different  way  from  this.  But  he  was  a 
patient,  gentle  child,  and  did  not  fret  and 
murmur  as  many  thought  he  would  do.  His 
mother  had  told  him  before  she  died  that 
he  must  strive  not  to  do  so;  and,  hard  as 
the  injunction  was,  unknown  to  all,  he  con- 
stantly asked  his  Saviour's  aid  to  enable  him 
to  obey  it. 

His  father  was  not  a  good  man  and  cared 
but  little  for  his  children.  Harry  was  very 
kind,  and  Charlie  loved  him  dearly, — though 
not  so  dearly  as  he  had  done  his  mother : 
that  could  not  be.  And  Harry  loved  him, 
too, — much  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
whole  world  ;  though  many  people,  to  have 
seen  his  rough  ways,  would  have  thought 
that  he  had  a  queer  manner  of  showing  it ; 
but  Charlie  understood  it,  and  that  was 
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euough.  Poor  boy !  to  most  children  his 
would  have  appeared  a  sad,  dull,  cheerless 
life.  Did  it  never  seem  so  to  him?  Yes, 
sometimes  it  did ;  for  though,  as  perhaps 
you  already  discover,  he  might  in  truth  be 
called  a  Christian  child,  he  was  not,  for  all 
that,  at  times  free  from  wrong  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Satan  sometimes  put  into  his 
heart,  as  he  does  into  those  of  the  best  of 
God's  children,  discontented  and  murmur- 
ing thoughts.  How  did  he  try  to  get  rid  of 
such  thoughts  when  they  came  ?  We  shall 
hear  by-and-by.  I  will  first  tell  you  what 
sort  of  a  life  he  led. 

His  father,  as  you  already  know,  was  not 
steady:  he  worked  hard,  nevertheless,  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  spending  his 
money  at  the  public  house,  would  have  had 
plenty  to  bring  up  his  children  very  re- 
spectably. As  it  was,  they  had  often  but 
barely  enough  to  eat.  He  went  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  did  not  return  all 
day, — indeed,  very  often  not  until  late  at 
night ;  for  his  evenings,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
were  generally  spent  in  smoking  and  drink- 
ing with  bad  companions. 

Harry  always  rose  when  his  father  did, 
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but  Charlie  did  not  get  up  until  after  his 
brother  had  prepared  and  brought  to  him 
the  little  basin  of  bread-and-milk  which  he 
had  every  morning  for  his  breakfast.  Then 
Harry  helped  him  to  wash  and  dress,  which 
usually  took  some  little  time,  for  Charlie 
could  not  bear  to  be  dirty  or  slovenly.  No- 
thing made  him  so  uncomfortable  as  to 
think  that  his  hands  and  face  were  dirty,  his 
hair  uncombed  or  his  pinafore  spotted  and 
soiled.  After  this,  if  the  morning  were 
fine  and  he  felt  pretty  well,  he  would  take 
his  crutch  and  hobble  about  the  garden  a 
little,  holding  by  the  palings  as  he  went 
along;  for  he  was  very  weak  and  often  fell 
down  when  trying  to  go  alone.  Then  he 
would  come  in  and  sit  in  his  little  chair  by 
the  door,  amusing  himself  by  making  little 
boxes  and  baskets  out  of  the  pith  of  rushes 
which  Harry  used  to  get  and  bring  to  him. 
They  were  not  very  grand  or  very  handsome 
when  finished ;  but  making  them  amused 
him  and  was  far  better  than  being  idle. 

Sometimes  he  spent  the  whole  morning 
in  this  way,  quite  alone.  Sometimes  his 
aunt  (Joe  Carton's  mother)  would  come  in, 
make  the  cottage  tidy,  wash  the  clothes  and 
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see  if  she  could  find  any  thing  to  make  up 
a  dinner  for  them  :  if  not,  when  Harry  came 
in  from  school  at  half-past  twelve,  they  each 
had  some  bread  and  butter,  and  then  the 
afternoon  passed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  morning.  But  some  days  Charlie  felt 
very  poorly :  his  leg  would  pain  him,  or  his 
head  would  ache  sadly;  and  then  Harry 
would  make  him  up  a  little  couch  on  two 
chairs  and  get  leave  to  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  him, — it  was  so  very  dreary  for 
him  to  be  left  quite  alone. 
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CHAPTER 

MISS  EDITH'S  VISIT. 

"  But  when  the  friends  we  love  the  best 

Lie  in  the  churchyard-bed, 
We  must  not  weep  too  bitterly 
Over  the  happy  dead. 

"  Because,  for  our  dear  Saviour's  sake, 

Our  sins  are  all  forgiven, 

And  Christians  only  fall  asleep 

To  wake  again  in  heaven." 

LET  us  now  take  a  peep  for  a  minute 
or  two  into  Squire  Whitley's  dining-room. 
There  sat  the  squire  and  his  lady,  Miss 
Edith,  and  two  or  three  more,  whose  names 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  believe  they  were 
Edith's  brothers  and  sisters.  Dinner  was 
almost  over :  there  stood  still  on  the  table 
tarts,  pudding  and  other  nice  things.  The 
squire  had  some  light  pudding  on  his  plate, 
but  had  laid  down  his  spoon  and  fork,  and 
appeared  to  be  listening  attentively  to  some- 
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thing  which  Miss  Edith,  who  sat  oil  his  right 
hand,  was  relating  with  great  animation. 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  he,  when  she 
at  length  paused:  "poor  little  suffering 
creature !  You  must  go  and  see  him,  Edith : 
you  must  go  and  see  him." 

"Yes,  father,  I  will  go  to-morrow.  I 
know  the  cottage  where  he  lives :  it  is  the 
one  that  old  Nanny  Dean  used  to  have." 

"  And  take  him  something,  Edith ;  take 
him  something  nice, — this  little  pudding 
that  I  have  just  had  a  piece  of,  and  some 
of  those  stewed  apples.  He  will  be  sure  to 
like  them.  No  mother,  did  you  say  ?" 

"No  mother,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

"  She  has  been  dead 1  forget  how  long 

he  said ;  but  I  shall  ask  him  a  great  many 
questions  to-morrow,  and  then  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  him,  father." 

True  to  her  word,  Edith  next  morning 
set  of£  to  see  Charlie  Carton,  carrying  in 
her  hand  a  little  basket,  containing  the  pud- 
ding and  apples  which  the  kind  old  squire 
had  ordered  to  be  put  by  for  him. 

It  was  one  of  Charlie's  bad  days.  His  leg 
was  paining  him  sadly.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  very  chilly  morning :  so  Harry  had  placed 
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his  little  couch  as  near  the  fire  as  he  could, 
that  the  little  boy  might  not  feel  the  cold 
air.  Harry  had  stayed  from  school,  and  was 
just  now  gone  out  on  some  errands  for  his 
aunt.  The  young  lady  knocked  at  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  said  Charlie,  in  a  weak  tone, 
wondering  who  it  could  be. 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  "  Well, 
Charlie,  and  how  do  you  do  to-day?"  said 
she,  with  a  sweet  smile,  as  she  seated  herself 
on  a  three-legged  stool  close  to  him.  "  You 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise  of  com- 
ing to  see  you, — though  I  have  been  a  little 
while  thinking  of  it.  I  fear  you  are  very 
poorly  this  morning,  you  look  so  pale." 

"  My  leg  often  aches  very  much,  ma'am," 
said  Charlie.  "To-day  it  is  worse  than  it  is 
sometimes ;  and  my  head  is  giddy,  too." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Edith,  taking  his 
little  thin  hand  in  her  own :  "  have  you  had 
any  breakfast?" 

"I  couldn't  eat  my  bread-and-milk  this 
morning,  ma'am.  I  was  not  hungry." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  must  want  something 
very  much.  See ;  I  have  brought  you  some 
nice  pudding  and  some  stewed  sweet  apples. 
Suppose  I  give  you  a  little  of  each,  and  do 
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you  try  and  eat  it  while  I  go  for  a  walk  a 
little  farther  on,  and  then  I  will  call  and 
chat  with  you  as  I  come  back." 

Charlie  could  not  say,  "  N"o,  I  thank  you," 
to  so  kind  a  proposal,  and  Edith,  though 
thought  by  many  a  grand  lady,  did  not  think 
it  beneath  her  to  search  about  until  she  had 
found  a  little  plate,  on  which,  by  means  of 
an  old  pewter  spoon,  she  delicately  placed 
the  pudding  and  apple  side  by  side  and 
gave  them  with  her  own  hand  to  the  poor 
lame  cottage-boy.  She  then  left  the  cot- 
tage, nodding  and  smiling  as  she  went  out, 
saying,  "I  shall  not  be  ve*ry  long  before'I 
come  back,  Charlie." 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  good  that 
pudding  and  apple  did  for  Charlie  :  at  least, 
so  he  thought.  But  I  think  it  was  something 
else  besides.  What  was  it  ?  It  was  the  kind, 
gentle  ways  and  words  of  his  new  friend. 
He  felt  this,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
it.  How  precious  is  a  kind  word  or  a  kind 
look !  We  cannot  all  of  us  give  away  money 
and  nice  things,  as  Edith  did ;  but  each  one, 
however  poor  and  lowly,  may  give  gentle 
words  and  kind  actions;  and  surely  none 
woulc1  withhold  them  if  they  knew  their 
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great,  their  inestimable  value,  especially  to 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 

She  was  soon  back,  and  again  sitting  by 
the  lame  boy's  side.  "Well,  Charlie,  do 
you  feel  better  now  ?"  was  the  first  question. 

"  Yes,  thank  you :  my  head  is  not  at  all 
giddy  now." 

"  Well,  I  am  come  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  you.  Have  you  ever  been  to  school, 
Charlie  ?  Can  you  read  ?" 

"I  have  never  been  to  school,  ma'am, 
— never  at  all;  but  I  can  read  just  a  very 
little, — -just  short,  easy  words." 

"  But  how  did  you  learn  if  you  have  never 
been  to  school?  Did  your  brother  teach 
you?" 

"My  mother  taught  me.  She  used  to 
teach  me  little  hymns,  too,  and  verses  out 
of  the  Bible." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  good,  kind  mother 
to  you,  Charlie.  Did  you  not  love  her  very 
much?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very  much.  And  she  loved  me 
too, — oh,  I  cannot  tell  how  much.  Oh,  I  did 
love  her  so !"  added  the  poor  child,  as  he 
turned  away  his  head  to  hide  the  tears  which 
began  to  flow. 
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"  Do  not  cry,  dear,"  said  Edith,  soothingly : 
"  you  would  not  wish  her  to  come  back  to 
you,  would  you,  Charlie?" 

"  No,  ma'am :  she  told  me,  before  she  died, 
that  it  would  be  unkind  in  me  to  wish  her 
to  come  back,  because  she  was  going  to  be 
very  happy  indeed, — to  be  like  a  beautiful 
angel  with  a  golden  harp.  She  said  she 
should  never  be  sick  or  unhappy  again ; 
and  she  often  was  both  before  she  went 
away." 

"But  you  hope  to  see  her  again  some 
day,  Charlie,  do  you  not  ?"  said  his  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  child,  with  energy: 
"what  should  I  do  if  I  thought  I  should 
never  see  her  any  more  ?  She  told  me  that 
I  must  come  to  her,  for  she  could  not  come 
back  to  me, — unless,"  he  added,  solemnly, 
"Jesus  comes  first." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Charlie?"  said 
Miss  Edith,  who  evidently  thought,  by  the 
tone  of  surprise  in  which  she  spoke,  that 
Charlie  was  saying  something  which  he  did 
not  quite  understand. 

"Mother  used  often  to  tell  me  that  Jesus 
would  come  again  some  day, — perhaps  very 
soon, — and  that  he  would  bring  his  people 
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with  him.  Mother  would  come  then, 
wouldn't  she,  ma'am?  She  told  me  that 
her  hody  would  rise  out  of  her  grave  then 
and  look  all  bright  and  beautiful.  It's  true, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Quite  true,  Charlie.  But  suppose  you 
should  die  first :  are  you  quite  sure  that  you 
are  fit  to  go  to  heaven  ?  Do  you  never  feel 
afraid  to  die  ?" 

The  child  looked  wistfully  in  the  young 
lady's  face,  and,  after  a  pause,  replied, 
"Mother  said  that  if  I  tried  to  love  and 
obey  Jesus  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  die, 
because  he  would  wash  me  clean  and  make 
me  fit  to  live  with  him." 

"But,  Charlie,  don't  you  know  that  every 
one,  even  the  smallest  child,  sins  against 
God  sometimes,  and  God  says  that  all  sin- 
ners deserve  to  be  punished  ?  Can  you  tell 
why  it  is  that  those  who  trust  in  Jesus  are 
not  punished?" 

"Because  Jesus  died  for  them.  The 
verse  says,  'He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree."5 

"Do  you  think  you  ever  do  any  thing 
wrong,  Charlie  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  child,  a  blush 
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covering  his  pale  cheek.  "I  did  wrong  that 
day  when  you  came  and  talked  to  me  in  the 
field.  I  very  often  do  wrong.  Sometimes 
I  wish  God  had  made  me  strong  and  well 
like  Harry;  and  then  I  feel  as  if  I  did 
not  like  him  at  all,  and  as  if  he  did  not 
love  me ;  and  that  is  very  wicked,  I  know. 
And  then  sometimes  I  am  cross  and  im- 
patient." 

"Do  you  know  who  it  is  that  puts  these 
bad  thoughts  into  your  -heart,  Charlie?'* 
said  Edith. 

"  Yes,  ma'am :  it  is  Satan, — he  that  made 
Eve  eat  the  fruit." 

"  And  tell  me :  how  do  you  try  to  get  rid 
of  them  when  they  come  ?" 

"  Sometimes  I  do  not  think  I  try  at  all, 
but  go  on  thinking  them ;  but  very  often  I 
ask  God  if  he  will  please  to  take  them  away 
and  put  his  Holy  Spirit  into  my  heart  to 
make  me  think  good  ones  instead." 

"That  is  right,  indeed,  Charlie,"  replied 
Edith.  "  Did  your  dear  mother  tell  you  to 
do  so?" 

"  Yes :  she  told  me  that  we  could  not  do 
any  thing  to  please  God  unless  his  Holy 
Spirit  helped  us." 
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"You  are  a  good  child,  Charlie,  to  re- 
member so  well  what  she  taught  you ;  and 
she  was  a  kind,  good  mother,  to  teach  you 
such  beautiful  things.  Has  she  been  dead 
very  long  ?" 

"Not  so  very  long:  it  was  when  the 
robins  began  to  sing  last  year.  Oh,  I  re- 
member so  well  the  night  that  she  died." 

"Will  you  tell  me  about  it?  I  should 
like  to  hear  very  much." 

A  look  of  gratitude  beamed  from  the 
sick  child's  eye  as  he  answered,  "  Oh,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  very  much.  She  had 
been  ill  a  long  time,  only  she  did  not  lie  in 
bed  ;  but  at  last,  one  afternoon,  when  I  was 
sitting  in  my  little  chair  at  her  feet,  she  said 
to  me, '  Charlie,  I  must  go  up  to  bed :  try  if 
you  can  get  up  after  me.  I  cannot  carry 
you.'  So  I  went  up-stairs;  and  she  said  I 
must  lie  down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and 
then  she  put  her  arms  around  me  and  drew 
me  quite  close  to  her  and  cried  such  a  long, 
long  time  !  and  I  cried  too." 

"And  was  that  the  night  that  she  died  ?" 
inquired  Edith. 

"  No :  she  did  not  die  for  ever  so  many 
weeks  ;  but  I  always  lay  on  the  bed  beside 
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her,  and  when  her  cough  was  not  very  bad 
she  used  to  talk  to  me.  At  first  she  cried  very 
often  and  said  she  would  not  mind  dying  if 
she  could  take  me  with  her.  She  was  afraid 
there  would  be  no  one  to  take  care  of  me. 
But  afterwards  she  said  that  she  knew  God 
would  make  people  kind  to  me  when  she 
was  gone  and  take  care  of  me  better  than 
she  had  done.  She  said  she  did  not  wish  to 
stay  if  she  could." 

"  And  were  you  with  her  when  she  died, 
Charlie?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  worst  of  all.  Aunt  Mary, 
that  took  care  of  her,  put  me  into  the  bed  one 
night,  and  I  went  to  sleep,  and  then  I  think  it 
must  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
I  woke,  and  mother  put  her  arms  round  me 
and  said,  '  Charlie,  my  darling,  kiss  me ;' 
and  I  kissed  her  a  great  many  times.  She 
did  not  say  any  more,  but  she  kept  her  arms 
very  tight  round  me,  and  I  put  my  head  to 
her's  and  went  to  sleep.  Then,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  I  felt  Aunt  Mary  trying  to  lift 
me  out  of  bed,  and  I  said, <  Oh,  Aunt  Mary, 
please  let  me  stay  with  mother.  I  will  not 
disturb  her.  She  is  asleep/  '  No,  she  is  not,' 
Aunt  Mary  said:  'she  will  never  speak 
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again,  Charles.  Your  mother  is  dead.'  I 
kissed  her  and  put  my  arms  round  her;  but 
she  never  woke  again.  Her  lips  were  cold. 
Oh,  I  felt  so  bad !  I  could  not  cry  at  first, 
but  afterwards  I  did;  and  they  took  me 
away,  and  I  never  saw  her  but  once  again, 
— when  she  was  in  the  coffin." 

This  account  had  not  been  given  without 
many  tearful  interruptions;  and  now  the  poor 
child  was  quite  overcome.  Edith  let  him 
weep  on  a  while,  then,  gently  soothing  him, 
by  degrees  began  to  talk  to  him  of  other 
things,  and  at  length  left  him  feeling  far 
happier  than  he  had  felt  for  some  time. 
After  she  was  gone,  when  Harry  came  back, 
he  said,  "  This  makes  true  what  mother  said, 
does  it  not,  Harry  ? — that  God  would  put  it 
into  people's  hearts  to  be  kind  to  me  when 
he  took  her  away.  He  must  have  put  it 
into  Miss  Edith's  heart,  I  think." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CRIER'S  BELL. 

««  The  wicked  father  of  all  lies 

Goes  to  and  fro,  and  watches  nigh, 
And  he  rejoices  when  he  gets 
A  little  child  to  lie. 

"You  cannot  see  the  Holy  God, 

Nor  that  bad  spirit  tempting  you  ; 
But  you  can  watch,  and  never  speak 
A  word  that  is  not  true." 

AFTER  this  Miss  Edith  came  often  to  see 
Charlie,  and  her  visits  were  like  sunbeams 
in  the  shady  life  which  the  lame  boy  usually 
led.  She  generally  brought  some  little 
thing  with  her  which  she  thought  would 
please  him, — sometimes  a  little  book  out 
of  which  to  read  to  him  a  story;  some- 
times a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  even  a  single 
flower;  sometimes  a  piece  of  cake,  or  a 
bun.  Whatever  it  was,  two  things  were 
sure  to  come  with  it, — her  sweet  smile  and 
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her  kind,  gentle  words;  and  these  Charlie 
loved  far  more  than  all  the  rest. 

Things  went  on  much  in  the  same  way 
as  before  related  for  some  time.  Charlie 
(if  there  were  any  difference  in  him)  seemed 
to  be  a  little  bit  stronger,  and  Harry,  with 
his  cousin  Joe,  sometimes  had  leave  of 
absence  from  school  to  do  a  day's  weeding 
in  the  squire's  garden, — for  which  they  had 
sixpence ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  somewhat 
of  a  privilege,  they  always  took  it  by  turns. 

One  day — a  few  days  after  Harry  had 
earned  sixpence  in  this  way — he  and  Charlie 
were  having  their  bread-and-butter  dinner 
together, — or  rather  Charlie  was  having  his ; 
for  somehow  Harry  did  not  seem  much  in 
the  humour  to  eat.  He  took  his  dinner  out 
in  the  garden  with  him,  but  did  not  eat 
much  more  there  than  he  had  done  iii-doors ; 
for  Charlie  noticed  that  when  he  came  back 
he  went  and  put  it  under  a  plate  on  the 
shelf. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  loud  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  was  heard  in  the  road  which 
passed  the  end  of  the  lane  where  their  cot- 
tage stood.  Both  the  boys  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment that  it  was  the  crier's  bell.  No  other 
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bell  in  the  parish  had  that  loud,  sharp  sound. 
"  Oh,  Harry !  there's  the  crier!"  said  Charlie. 
"  I  wonder  what  somebody  has  lost  ?  Oh, 

dear !  I  wish "  But  Harry  had  caught  up 

his  cap  and  was  half-way  down  the  lane. 

Poor  Charlie !  no  doubt  you  can  easily 
guess  what  he  wished.  And  was  it  not  a  very 
natural  wish  ?  If  you  had  been  there,  would 
you  not  have  jumped  up  directly  and  gone 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about  ?  ~So  wonder, 
then,  that  the  lame  boy  should  have  the 
same  desire. 

"I  feel  pretty  strong  to-day,"  thought  he, 
a  moment  afterwards.  "Perhaps  I  could 
manage  to  get  there  just  this  once."  And 
thereupon  he  caught  up  his  little  crutch 
and  limped  away  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
He  reached  the  end  of  the  garden  without 
any  trouble ;  for  there  he  could  hold  by  the 
palings.  He  advanced  safely  a  little  way 
down  the  lane,  and  just  heard  the  crier 
begin  to  call  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Oh, 
yes  !  Oh,  yes !  This  is  to  give  notice," — when 
his  crutch  slipped,  and  down  he  went  on 
the  grass.  The  fall  did  not  hurt  him  much, 
but  he  felt  the  jar;  and  the  disappointment 
was  great;  for,  before  he  could  recover  him- 
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self  sufficiently  to  listen,  the  speech  was 
over  and  the  crier  had  passed  on  his  way. 

He  lay  still  a  little  while,  hoping  that  his 
brother  would  come  hack  and  tell  him  what 
had  been  said;  but,  finding  himself  dis- 
appointed, he  managed — though  much  more 
slowly  than  he  had  left  it — to  get  back  to  his 
little  chair  by  the  door.  Presently  he  saw 
Harry  slowly  making  his  way  up  the  garden- 
path. 

"Make  haste,  Harry!  do  make  haste!" 
cried  Charlie.  "  I  do  so  much  want  to  know 
what  the  crier  said!  I  tried  to  come  too; 
but  I  fell  down  half-way." 

"Did  you?"  said  Harry.  "You  should 
not  have  tried  to  come.  It  is  nothing  at 
all.  I  never  heard  such  a  fuss.  They  have 
only  lost  the  key  of  Squire  Whitley's 
kitchen-garden.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  good  of  having  it  cried.  Of 
course  they  will  never  find  it." 

"But  why  not,  Harry?  Will  not  every- 
body look  for  it  ?  Won't  you,  Harry  ?  Be- 
cause, you  know,  if  any  dishonest  person 
has  got  it,  they  may  get  in  and  steal  the 
fruit." 

Harry  turned  red  as  he  answered,  "  I  am 
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sure  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  look  for 
it.  I  dare  say  some  one  of  the  men  has 
wheeled  it  away  in  some  rubbish.  Besides, 
there  is  only  a  shilling  reward  for  whoever 
takes  it  back." 

Charles  thought  it  was  very  strange  in 
Harry  to  speak  in  this  way  of  any  thing 
belonging  to  Squire  Whitley.  "I  am  sure 
I  never  thought  about  the  reward,"  said  he; 
"  but  I  wish  somebody  could  find  the  key 
if  Squire  Whitley  wants  it.  Had  you  heard 
of  it  before  ?  Do  you  know  where  it  was 
lost?" 

"I  never  heard  a  word  about  it  before," 
replied  Harry,  turning  towards  the  door. 
"One  of  the  boys  told  me  it  was  George 
Green,  the  second  gardener,  who  lost  it  in 
one  of  the  fields  going  to  his  cottage." 

"  Well,  then,  it  will  not  be  so  very  hard 
to  find  it,  I  should  think,"  said  Charlie. 
"  Oh,  Harry,  do  look  for  it;  and  ask  Joe  to 
look  too." 

"I  shall  do  as  I  please;  but  do  not  you 
trouble  yourself  about  it.  It  is  nothing  to 
you  whether  it  is  lost  or  found,"  said  Harry, 
taking  up  his  cap  and  going  off, — apparently 
in  no  very  sweet  temper. 
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Charlie  thought  that  Harry  was  in  a 
strange  humour,  and  wondered  what  could 
have  put  him  out  so.  "I  will  not  say 
another  word  about  the  key,"  said  he  to 
himself;  and  when  afternoon-school  was 
over,  and  Harry  came  back,  bringing  a 
book  full  of  pictures  from  his  teacher  for 
him  to  look  at,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  resolution. 

"  How  kind  everybody  is  to  me !"  said 
he,  as  he  eagerly  turned  over  one  after 
another  of  the  gayly-coloured  prints.  "  I 
thought  when  mother  died,  Harry,  there 
was  no  one  but  you  left  to  care  for  me;  but 
every  one  is  kind  to  me  here.  Do  you 
know  what  makes  them  kind,  Harry?" 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Harry, 
bluntly.  "I  suppose  they  cannot  help  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  could,  Harry.  You  know 
I  never  do  any  thing  for  people  to  make 
them  like  to  be  kind  to  me  again.  It  is 
not  that.  I  think  it  is  Jesus,  Harry.  You 
know  he  used  to  pity  and  cure  lame  people 
when  he  was  on  earth,  and  so  I  think  he 
pities  me  now;  but,  instead  of  curing  me, 
he  puts  it  into  people's  hearts  to  be  kind  to 
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me  and  do  things  to  make  me  happy.  I 
am  very  happy  sometimes,  Harry." 

"It  is  more  than  I  can  say,"  thought 
Harry.  He  did  not  say  so ;  but  a  cloud  was 
on  his  brow  as  he  answered,  "  You  have  a 
queer  way  of  talking,  Charlie.  I  should 
think  if  Jesus  really  loved  you  he  would 
not  give  you  all  that  pain." 

It  was  cruel  in  Harry  to  speak  thus ;  but 
often  when  people  are  cross  and  dissatisfied 
with  themselves  they  do  not  mind  what 
they  say  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 
Two  or  three  tears  began  to  trickle  down 
Charlie's  cheeks;  and  after  a  minute  or  two 
he  said, — 

"Oh,  Harry,  do  not  say  so!  Please  do 
not  say  so  again !  Miss  Edith  does  not 
talk  like  that.  She  told  me  the  other  day 
— yes,  she  read  it  out  of  mother's  Bible — 
that  when  God  loves  anybody  he  often 
makes  them  suffer  ever  so  much  pain  and 
trouble." 

"  But  what  for?"  asked  Harry. 

"  Why,  to  make  them  better,  Harry,  and 
to  make  them  love  him  more ;  because,  you 
know,  if  people  are  well  and  strong  and 
have  all  they  want,  they  often  quite  forget 
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him  and  do  things  which  displease  him 
very  much,  but  they  rememher  him  when 
they  are  in  pain  and  trouble." 

These  words  pricked  the  listener's  con- 
science, for  reasons  which  we  may  hereafter 
learn,  rather  more  than  he  would  have  liked 
to  confess.  He  replied,  carelessly,  "  "Well,  I 
should  think  anybody  would  rather  be  well 
than  ill." 

"Yes,  Harry,  I  dare  say  I  should  if  I 
might  choose;  and  sometimes  I  do  long  very 
much  to  run  in  the  fields  and  pick  the 
daisies  and  primroses  like  you ;  and  I  told 
Miss  Edith  so  one  day.  And  do  you  know 
what  she  said,  Harry  ?  She  said,  i  Perhaps, 
Charlie,  Jesus  keeps  you  here  in-doors  to 
keep  you  out  of  sin :  perhaps  if  you  could 
run  about  like  other  children  you  would 
forget  him  and  do  wicked  things,  which 
would  make  him  angry  with  you  and  make 
you  not  fit  to  go  and  live  with  him  some 
day.'  I  think  she  said,  '  He  only  keeps  you 
here  because  he  loves  you.'  And  then  the 
next  day  she  brought  me  that  great  bunch 
of  flowers.  They  were  much  prettier  than, 
primroses,  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  liked  any  flowers  so  much  as  those." 
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Harry  was  accustomed  to  hear  Charlie 
talk  in  this  manner.  He  would  generally 
listen  to  what  he  said;  but  Charlie  saw 
plainly  that  he  listened  in  a  very  different 
way  from  Miss  Edith.  "I  wonder  what 
makes  me  feel  so  different  when  I  talk  to 
Harry  and  when  I  talk  to  Miss  Edith?" 
thought  he.  "I  love  Harry  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  do  Miss  Edith,  of  course,  be- 
cause he  is  my  own  brother  and  she  is  a 
real  lady;  and  yet  I  like  to  talk  to  her  best." 

It  was  not  often  that  Joe  Carton  troubled 
himself  to  come  and  see  his  sickly  little 
cousin ;  nor  was  Charlie  ever  particularly 
glad  when  he  did  come, — for,  though  Joe 
could  not  exactly  be  said  to  speak  in  an  un- 
kind way,  he  would  laugh  and  jeer,  and  say 
disagreeable  things,  which  often  made  the 
tears  come  into  poor  Charlie's  eyes.  How- 
ever, a  day  or  two  after  the  affair  of  the  key, 
he  ran  in,  and  in  a  way  quite  different  from 
his  usual  manner.  He  said  he  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  appeared  in  a  very  good 
humour. 

"Here,  Charlie,"  said  he,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  out  a  large 
peach  and  some  plums,  "  do  not  say  I  never 
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bring  you  any  thing.  See  what  a  beautiful 
peach  I  have  got  for  you ;  and  here  are  some 
plums,  too.  You  never  tasted  a  peach,  did 
you?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  said  Charlie,  clapping 
his  hands  with  delight.  "  "What  a  beauty, 
Joe  !  what  a  beauty  !  And  how  good  in  you 
to  give  it  to  me  !  I  shall  not  eat  it,  though, 
this  long  while.  I  shall  keep  it  to  look  at, 
and  to  smell  of,  too.  Where  did  it  grow, 
Joe?" 

"  Ask  no  questions,  and  you  will  get  no 
answers,"  said  Joe,  throwing  him  another 
plum. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  be  inquisitive, 
Joe;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
indeed,"  said  Charlie,  taking  up  the  plum 
and  eating  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

"You  shall  have  some  more  some  day, 
if  you  behave  yourself,"  said  Joe,  taking 
his  cap  and  going  off  at  full  speed. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE   TEMPTATION. 

"  As  soon  as  temptation  is  put  in  your  way 

And  passion  is  ready  to  start, 
'Tis  then  you  must  try  to  subdue  it,  and  pray 
For  courage  to  bid  it  depart." 

WE  must  now  go  back  to  a  day  or  two 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter. 
The  days  had  of  late  been  unusually  fine, 
the  evenings  calm  and  brilliant,  for  now 
each  night  the  harvest-moon  shone  in  glory 
in  the  sky.  The  nightingale  had  long  ago 
sung  his  farewell  song ;  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  had  hushed  their  merry  notes 
until  spring  should  again  call  them  forth; 
some  of  the  trees  were  already  shedding 
their  leaves,  while  others  were  putting  on 
the  rich  and  lovely  tints  of  early  autumn. 
The  air  was  chilly,  but-  not  cold ;  the  sky 
was  still  tinted  with  the  crimson  and  purple 
left  behind  by  the  setting  sun,  although  it 
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was  almost  half  an  hour  since  he  had  sunk 
below  the  western  hills. 

Leaning  over  a  gate  which  opened  from 
a  wood  into  the  highroad,  stood  a  boy,  to 
all  appearance  in  deep  thought, — for  he  re- 
mained motionless,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
the  top  of  the  gate,  his  head  resting  upon 
them  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  his  face.  An 
unusual  stillness  prevailed  around,  broken 
only  by  the  twittering  of  a  little  bird,  which, 
perched  on  the  leafless  branches  of  an  old 
oak  not  far  from  the  gate,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  by  its  sweet,  gentle  note,  to 
be  inviting  the  boy  to  some  degree  of  com- 
panionship. He,  however,  took  no  notice 
of  it  nor  gave  any  outward  sign  that  he 
even  heard  its  voice.  Presently,  the  distant 
sound  of  a  short  quick  step  broke  through 
the  evening  air :  he  raised  his  head  a  very 
little.  It  came  nearer, — nearer:  he  suddenly 
started  up,  and  the  next  moment  was  stand- 
ing outside  the  gate  in  the  open  road.  Who 
was  that  boy  ?  You  will  soon  find  out. 

"  Is  that  you,  Harry  ?"  said  he.  "  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  this  long  time. 
"What  makes  you  so  late  ?" 

"I  had  to  wait,"  said  the  boy  to  whom 
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these  words  were  spoken,  as  he  walked 
hastily  up  to  the  other.  "  The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  sent  with  the  letter  was  not  at 
home.  But  how  did  you  know  I  was 
gone  there,  Joe  ?  I  never  told  you  I  was 
going." 

"  Ko,  but  Charlie  did,  when  I  called  in  a 
little  while  ago  :  so  I  thought  I  would  come 
to  meet  you  and  walk  a  piece  of  the  way 
with  you.  I  have  been  waiting  this  half- 
hour.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 
come  over  the  fields  or  along  the  road ;  else 
I  would  have  come  farther." 

"Thank  you,  Joe,"  said  Harry:  "it  is 
rather  lonely  between  these  two  woods,  to- 
be-sure.  I  never  can  help  thinking  of 
thieves  and  robbers  when  I  come  along 
here." 

Nor  would  any  one  who  walked  that  road 
have  wondered  that  Harry  should  do  so ; 
for  the  trees  for  some  little  distance  on  each 
side  were  so  thick  and  tall  that  they  not 
only  shut  out  all  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  stretched  their  long  branches 
overhead  so  as  to  hide  the  clear  sky,  ex- 
cepting here  and  there  where  a  little  bright 
patch  was  discernible  through  an  opening, 
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or  a  few  rays  of  the  silver  moon  darted  in 
between  the  boughs,  rendering  the  glooni 
still  more  striking  and  appalling. 

The  boys  walked  very  quickly,  in  perfect 
silence,  through  this  part  of  the  way. 
Presently  the  woods  became  less  and  less 
dense,  and  at  length  entirely  ended,  leaving 
open  to  the  view  on  either  side  grain-fields, 
some  partly  cut,  and  bright-green  meadows 
in  which  the  cattle  were  quietly  browsing. 
They  all  belonged  to  the  squire. 

Joe  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I  say,  Harry, 
can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  said  Harry,  in  a  half- 
offended  tone, — "if  I  choose  to." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  promise  me  not 
to  tell  anybody — not  even  Charlie — I  will 
tell  you  one  which  you  would  like  to  hear 
very  much,"  replied  Joe. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  said  Harry,  in  a  lazy 
tone,  as  if  he  did  not  very  much  care  whether 
he  heard  it  or  not. 

"  Oh,  I  need  not  tell  you  if  you  do  not 
want  to  know,"  replied  Joe.  "It  will  not 
do  me  any  good  to  tell  you.  It  is  you  that 
will  be  the  loser.  Besides,  I  would  not  tell 
you,  if  you  desired  it  ever  so  much,  unless 
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you  would  promise  that  nobody  else  should 
know  a  word  about  it.  I  do  not  choose 
every  boy  in  town  to  know  my  business." 

Now,  Harry  hated  nothing  more  than 
keeping  secrets,  they  were  always  such  a 
trouble  to  him ;  yet  he  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  flattered  that  Joe  would  communicate 
to  him  something  too  important  to  be  told 
to  any  other  person.  Besides,  his  curiosity 
was  a  little  raised  by  Joe's  manner,  as  well 
as  by  the  idea  that  if  he  did  not  learn 
the  secret  he  should  lose  something  which 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  him.  He 
knew  that  Joe's  plans  had  never  yet  brought 
him  any  good ;  but  that  did  not  signify :  he 
must  know  what  this  was  about.  So  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  "  Very  well ;  I  will  pro- 
mise, then.  I  will  not  tell  anybody :  so  tell 
me  at  once,  Joe." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Joe,  with  provoking 
coolness :  "  we  will  get  over  this  stile ;  and 
then  I  will  tell  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  get  over  that 
stile  for?"  said  Harry  :  "it  is  ever  so  much 
farther  home  that  way,  and  I  am  so  tired. 
It  is  more  than  eight  miles  to  Squire  Ridley's 
and  back." 
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"  Go  which  way  you  please,"  was  tLe 
reply :  "I  shall  not  tell  you  unless  you  come 
my  way." 

So  Harry  went. 

"What  is  it,  Joe?  what  is  it?"  said  he, 
impatiently,  on  finding  that  they  had  walked 
nearly  halt-across  the  field  without  his  grow- 
ing any  the  wiser  as  to  the  secret. 

"Do  not  talk  so  loud,"  replied  Joe.  "I 
wanted  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the  field 
before  I  told  you.  I  do  not  want  everybody 
to  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say.  Look  here ! 
do  you  see  this  key?"  continued  he,  drawing 
one  from  his  pocket,  and  turning  round  so 
that  the  moonbeams  might  fall  upon  it. 

"  Why,  Joe,  it  is  the  key  of  the  squire's 
garden  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  in  astonishment, 
— for  he  knew  it  well,  having  been  often 
trusted  with  it  when  weeding.  "  Where 
did  you  get  it?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Where  did  I  get  it?  Why,  I  picked 
it  up  just  outside  the  gate:  that  is  where 
I  got  it.  I  expect  the  man  that  has  been 
wheeling  all  that  rubbish  out  of  the  garden 
dropped  it  when  going  home." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it, 
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Joe  ?"  said  Harry,  in  a  half-whisper,  as  he 
took  the  key  from  his  cousin's  hand  and 
carefully  inspected  it. 

"  That's  all  very  fine,"  said  Joe, — "  to  pre- 
tend to  he  so  innocent,  when  you  know  all 
the  time  you  will  he  glad  enough  to  do  the 
same  thing  yourself  if  you  can  get  the 
chance.  Why,  I  am  going  to  get  some 
apples  and  pears,  to-he-sure;  and  I  will  let 
you  come  too,  if  you  will  just  hold  your 
tongue  about  it.  And  then  you  and  Charlie 
can  have  some  apple-dumplings  for  your 
dinners,  instead  of  that  dry  bread-and-but- 
ter you  are  always  eating." 

"I  am  sure  I  should  not  be  glad  to  do  it 
at  all,"  said  Harry,  somewhat  indignantly: 
"I  don't  want  to  be  a  thief,  if  you  do, 
Joe.  And  as  to  apple-dumplings,  I  am  sure 
Charlie  would  rather  eat  brown  bread  all 
his  life  than  touch  one,  if  he  knew  we  had 
not  come  by  the  apples  honestly." 

"  Mighty  fine  talking  !"  said  Joe.  "  What 
a  pity  you  were  not  in  such  an  honest 
humour  at  the  feast,  when  you  went  so 
quietly  with  me  and  got  your  pockets 
full !" 

"I  did   not  get   my  pockets   full,"  said 
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Harry.  "  I  only  took  two.  But  I  have  been 
sorry  ever  since  that  I  had  them  :  it  always 
makes  me  miserable  when  I  think  about  it. 
But  that  was  not  half  so  bad  as  this  would 
be,  either,  for  the  gate  was  open  then." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  difference 
that  could  make,"  replied  Joe :  "  we  shall 
be  no  more  stealing  now  than  we  were  then, 
— at  least,  not  what  I  call  stealing.  It  would 
be  stealing  if  we  took  what  would  be  of  any 
use  to  the  squire  or  anybody  else ;  but  you 
know  we  should  only  pick  up  the  apples 
and  pears  that  would  lie  and  rot  if  we  did 
not  have  them." 

"  Well,  if  you  go  into  the  garden,  I  will 
go  .and  tell  the  gardener  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," replied  Harry.  "I  will  not  go  with 
you." 

"You  had  better  tell  him,"  said  Joe,  in  a 
sarcastic  tone:  "yes,  you  had  better,  and 
then  I  will  just  inform  you  what  I  will  do : 
I  will  put  the  key  somewhere  under  the 
rubbish  in  the  field,  and  then  tell  how  I  saw 
you  go  in  and  take  some  apples  on  the  feast- 
day;  and  I  should  like  to  know  who  will 
believe  your  story  !"  And  he  gave  a  triumph- 
ant laugh,  as  if  sure  of  victory. 
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For  the  first  time  Harry  now  felt  what  it 
was  to  have  set  his  foot  in  the  net.  What 
could  he  do?  They  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  gate.  Did  he  believe  what  Joe 
had  said, — that  picking  up  what  was  not 
wanted  hy  the  owner  was  not  stealing? 
Not  one  word  of  it.  His  poor  mother  had 
not  trained  him  to  such  a  principle  as  that. 
He  knew  quite  well  that  in  God's  sight  the 
sin  was  just  the  same  whether  he  went  into 
the  garden  and  took  an  apple  which  the 
squire  did  not  want,  or  whether  he  walked 
into  his  study  and  took  a  shilling  or  a 
sovereign  which  he  did  want.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  is  thought !  How  rapidly — 
more  rapidly  than  the  arrow  which  flies  from 
the  bow.  or  the  forked  lightning  which 
shoots  from  the  cloud — does  it  come  and  go ! 
It  would  take  me  many  minutes  to  tell  half 
the  thoughts  which  crowded  into  Harry's 
mind  in  the  few  moments  which  were  occu- 
pied in  walking  half-way  across  the  field. 
He  thought  of  his  dead  mother,  of  her 
counsels  and  her  love,  of  his  little  lame 
brother,  of  the  talk  they  had  on  the  feast- 
day  evening:  he  thought  of  heaven  and 
hell. — the  joy  of  one,  the  misery  of  the 
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other :  then  there  flitted  across  his  mind  a 
text  which  be  had  learned  at  school  only 
the  Sunday  before: — "My  son,  if  sinners 
entice  thee,  consent  thou  not ;"  then  another, 
from  which  the  minister  had  preached  a 
short  time  since  : — uFor  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted." 

Can  you  tell,  dear  young  reader,  who 
made  him  think  these  thoughts  ?  Was  it 
not  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  striving  with 
him,  seeking  to  lead  him  on  to  all  things 
good,  to  hold  him  back  from  sin?  Yes, 
indeed  it  was :  the  heavenly  Dove  was  for 
that  short  space  hovering  over  him  and 
softly  whispering  in  his  heart.  Alas !  alas 
that  the  poor  boy  should  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  its  gentle  voice,  listening  instead  to 
that  lying  spirit  who,  all  unseen  by  mortal 
eye,  was  waiting,  ready  to  devour  him! 
Conscience  said,  "  If  you  go  in  and  take 
the  apples,  you  will  be  a  thief:  you  said  you 
would  never  take  any  thing  that  did  not 
belong  to  you  again,  when  you  took  those 
at  the  feast."  "Nonsense!"  said  the  evil 
spirit:  "if  you  don't  have  the  apples,  nobody 
else  will :  they  will  only  lie  and  rot."  "  Tell 
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Joe  you  will  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
him,"  continued  Conscience.  "  If  you  tell 
him  so  he  will  be  sure  to  make  some 
mischief,"  said  the  evil  spirit :  "  he  will  tell 
about  your  taking  the  others."  And  there 
was  no  secret  prayer,  no  lifting  up  of  the 
heart  for  aid  from  on  high  to  help  him 
onward  in  the  narrow  path.  So  Satan 
gained  the  victory,  and  for  a  season  the 
gentle  whisperings  of  the  Holy  Dove  were 
heard  not  in  the  dark,  erring  heart. 

Joe  looked  round,  softly  unlocked  the  gate, 
and  walked  in ;  and  Harry  followed  him. 
In  silence  each  filled  his  pockets ;  in  silence 
they  left  the  garden  and  went  on  their 
way. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   DISCOVERY. 

"  One  sin  doth  never  come  but  it 
A  hundred  more  will  bring, 
Like  rank  and  noxious  weeds,  around 
The  sinner's  heart  to  cling." 

How  did  Harry  feel  when  he  got  home 
that  night?  Happy?  No:  any  thing  but 
that.  Was  he  sorry  for  the  sin  he  had 
again  committed, — committed,  too,  with 
conscience  staring  him  in  the  face,  with  full 
time  and  opportunity  to  draw  back  ?  No : 
he  did  not  feel  at  all  sorry.  Before,  he  had 
felt  a  degree  of  sorrow,  although  it  was  not 
of  the  right  kind :  he  had  also  then  resolved 
not  to  do  so  wicked  a  thing  again.  But  now 
he  did  neither.  Had  he  been  asked,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  he  could  have  told 
how  he  felt ;  but  to  all  appearance  he  was 
sullen,  ill-tempered  and  frightened.  He 
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lingered  about  in  the  garden  until  it  was 
quite  dark,  until  the  moon  had  gone  to  rest 
and  several  hright  stars  had  begun  to  shine 
forth.  Then  he  opened  the  door,  very,  very 
softly,  and  went  in. 

There  were  just  a  few  embers  in  the  grate, 
in  front  of  which  Charlie's  favourite  kitten 
and  playmate,  Tiny,  was  quietly  lying. 
Harry  was  generally  very  kind  to  her,  and, 
in  common  with  Charlie,  petted  and  played 
with  her :  so  the  moment  she  heard  his  step 
she  jumped  up  and  ran  as  usual,  playing  and 
purring  round  his  feet.  At  first  he  took  no 
notice  of  her,  but  this  neglect  she  evidently 
disliked ;  and  so,  as  if  determined  to  make 
him  aware  of  her  presence,  she  jumped  into 
a  chair,  and  thence  to  her  favourite  seat 
upon  his  shoulder, — upon  which  he  took  her 
in  both  hands  and  threw  her  violently  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  poor 
thing  gave  two  or  three  piteous  moans,  as 
if  she  were  hurt:  he  did  not  so  much  as 
turn  his  head  to  look  at  her,  but,  slipping 
off  his  thick  shoes,  went  very  softly  about 
half-way  up-stairs,  and  then  stood  still  to 
listen.  Why  did  he  do  this  ?  To  hear 
whether  Charlie  was  asleep.  Every  sound 
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was  so  hushed  that  it  would  not  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  discover  this,  for  when  awake 
Charlie  was  always  restless,  and  when  sleep- 
ing breathed  in  that  quick,  hard  way  so 
common  to  those  in  ill  health,  and  could, 
therefore,  in  their  small  cottage  be  easily 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Yes,  he  was  indeed 
asleep,  watched  over,  doubtless,  by  those 
bright  angels  whose  radiant  guardianship 
he  had,  with  childlike  simplicity  and  trust- 
ing faith,  in  his  nightly  hymn  prayed  his 
Almighty  Father  to  grant  him. 

So  Harry  returned  to  the  lower  room  and 
went  to  the  cupboard  where  they  kept  the 
bread-and-butter.  Here  he  found  a  plate, 
evidently  set  ready  for  him,  on  which  were 
a  piece  of  bread-and-butter,  a  piece  of  cold 
pudding  and  a  very  tiny  bit  of  cake.  He 
knew  that  his  aunt  must  have  been  in  and 
brought  the  pudding,  and  that  some  one 
had  given  Charlie  a  slice  of  cake,  half  of 
which  he  had,  as  usual,  saved  for  him.  At 
any  other  time  he  would  have  felt  pleased 
and  grateful  for  their  kindness ;  but  now 
all  that  he  did  was  to  take  out  the  plate  and 
set  it  on  the  table,  grumbling  to  himself,  as 
he  did  so,  "  I  wish  auut  would  not  bother 
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ine  with  her  cold  pudding :  she  must  know 
I  cannot  bear  it, — nor  yet  this  cake,  either. 
I  do  not  choose  Charlie  to  be  always  treat- 
ing me  as  if  I  was  a  great  baby  like  himself. 
I  will  not  eat  it  for  his  pains:  so  there!" 
And  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  tossed  both  pud- 
ding and  cake  as  far  into  the  cupboard  as 
they  would  go,  and  immediately  began 
cramming  into  his  mouth  the  more  favoured 
bread-and-butter  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was 
a  wonder  he  was  not  choked  at  once.  Then 
he  took  from  his  pocket  an  apple  and  a  pear, 
which  he  ate  with  the  same  speed,  and  after- 
wards sat  still,  staring  at  the  glimmering 
light  afforded  by  the  bit  of  candle  on  the 
table  before  him. 

Presently  a  beautiful  moth,  with  its  velvet 
wings  of  brown  and  scarlet  spotted  with 
black,  came  buzzing  round  it.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Edith  was  making  a  collec- 
tion of  moths  and  butterflies.  Harry  had 
caught  several  for  her  in  the  woods,  and 
knew  that  she  was  anxious  to  obtain  one  of 
this  kind,  she  having  often  described  it  to 
him.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
would  gladly  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  catching  and  preserving  it  for  her.  !N"o 
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such  thing!  He  watched  it  flying  round 
the  light,  now  and  then  just  singeing  the 
edge  of  its  lovely  wing  in  the  flame,  until 
at  length,  venturing  nearer  than  ever,  its 
poor  legs  caught  in  the  melted  tallow  and 
it  stuck  fast,  vainly  in  its  agony  struggling 
to  get  free.  Yes,  he  watched  it — watched 
it  with  a  grim  satisfaction — all  the  while.  In 
about  a  minute  the  poor  insect  ceased  to 
struggle,  upon  which,  with  a  little  bit  of 
stick,  he  poked  off  its  remains  into  the  fire- 
place, and,  giving  poor  Tiny,  who,  with  a  for- 
giving spirit,  had  again  crawled  to  his  feet, 
another  kick,  blew  out  the  light  and  went 
up  to  bed. 

Charlie  was  still  sleeping.  The  curtain 
with  the  hole  in  it  hung  over  the  window 
just  as 'it  had  done  on  the  night  of  the 
school-feast.  Harry  took  off  his  clothes 
very  quietly,  and  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  (for  he  dared  not 
give  up  the  /or/??,  however  far  his  heart  was 
from  the  spirit  of  devotion,)  when  suddenly, 
through  that  same  hole,  his  eye  met  the 
clear  light  of  the  very  star  to  which  Charlie 
had  called  his  attention  on  that  night.  He 
started  to  his  feef,  again,  pulled  open  the  bed- 
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clothes  and  hastened  in  between  them,  cover- 
ing his  face  and  head  so  entirely  that  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  could  penetrate.  Why 
he  did  so  I  know  not.  It  might  be  that  the 
sight  of  that  star — so  clear,  so  pure — made 
him  feel  the  more  acutely  how  dark  a  stain 
there  was  on  his  own  conscience.  It  might 
be  that  it  made  him  remember  that  there 
was  one  eye  ever  watching  him,  ever  read- 
ing the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
the  most  hidden  actions  of  his  life,  recording 
them  all  in  the  books  which  should  one  day 
be  opened  before  the  great  white  throne. 
Did  he  think  to  hide  himself  from  that  eye  ? 
There  is  a  book  which  says,  "Thou  com- 
passest  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and 
art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  If  I  say, 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even 
the  night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Tea, 
the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."* 

Dear  young  reader,  why  have  I  told  you 
all  this  about  Harry?  Because  I  would 
fain  show  you  how  one  wilful  sin  can,  make 

Psalm  cxxxix.  3,  11,  12. 
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the  sinner  miserable ;  how  sure  it  is  to 
bring  numberless  others  in  its  train ;  how 
it  can  harden  his  heart,  destroying  every 
pure  and  good  and  holy  feeling ;  and  how 
guilt  can  keep  its  wretched  victim  in  con- 
stant fear  and  terror  even  where  there  is 
nothing  to  terrify.  Harry  was  not  naturally 
sly.  Why,  then,  did  he  skulk  about  in  the 
garden  until  it  was  dark,  and  then  creep  in 
so  silently?  He  was  so  far  from  being 
naturally  cruel  that  every  dumb  thing  he 
had  to  do  with  was  sure  to  love  him.  When 
his  father  kept  a  donkey,  it  would  follow 
Harry  wherever  he  went,  obeying  his  least 
word  or  look.  Why,  but  because  he  was 
so  kind  to  it  ?  If  he  found  a  lame  bird  by 
the  road-side,  he  would  bring  it  home,  nurse 
it  and  make  a  pet  of  it.  How,  then,  could 
he  be  so  cruel  to  the  poor  kitten  and  to  the 
moth?  He  was  not  an  ungrateful  boy. 
Squire  Whitley  one  day  said  to  Miss  Edith, 
"  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  any 
thing  to  that  Harry  Carton :  he  says,  'Thank 
you,  sir,'  so  respectfully,  as  if  he  really  felt 
grateful  for  what  you  did  for  him."  What, 
then,  made  him  throw  the  pudding  and  the 
cake  back  into  the  cupboard  in  that  un- 
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grateful  way  ?  Alas !  the  same  answer  will 
do  for  all  these  questions.  The  one  sin  in 
which  he  had  become  entangled,  the  first  step 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  day  with  which 
our  story  commenced,  had  so  blunted  every 
better  feeling  of  his  heart,  and  was,  indeed, 
so  great  a  sin  in  comparison  to  any  with 
which  his  conscience  had  ever  before  been 
loaded,  that  ail  others  seemed  small  in  com- 
parison with  it.  Dear  reader,  beware  of 
any  one  known  and  wilful  sin.  Harry's  one 
sin  was  stealing ;  but  qnickly  after  it  fol- 
lowed lying,  deceit,  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  time  when  Joe 
brought  Charlie  the  plums  and  the  beautiful 
peach.  He  ate  the  plums,  but  was  so 
delighted  with  smelling  and  looking  at 
the  peach  that  no  persuasions  could  induce 
him  to  taste  it.  Harry  tried  very  hard  to 
do  so,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  so  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  put  it  in  a 
little  box  with  a  lid  to  it,  telling  him  that 
if  he  did  so  it  would  keep  much  longer 
than  if  he  put  it  on  the  shelf.  Charlie 
little  thought  what  his  brother's  motive  could 
be  in  wishing  him  to  hide  his  peach:  so 
when  he  had  had  it  about  three  days — and 
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it  certainly  began  to  look  none  the  better 
for  keeping — he  took  it  from  its  hiding- 
place,  thinking,  child-like,  that,  being  all 
alone,  he  would  have  it  out  for  a  little  while 
as  a  sort  of  companion.  It  had  not  lain  on 
the  little  stool  by  his  side  more  than  three 
minutes,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  and  now 
well-known  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Miss 
Edith  :  she  had  not  called  for  nearly  a  week, 
— so  that  he  was  the  more  glad  to  see  her. 
After  she  had  sat  talking  a  little  time,  another 
tap,  as  if  made  with  a  stick,  was  heard  at 
the  door.  "It  is  my  father,"  said  the  young 
lady:  "he  said  he  should  like  to  see  you, 
Charlie  :  so  I  asked  him  to  call  here  for  me 
as  he  went  back  from  the  village  this  morn- 
ing." 

Charlie  felt  rather  flurried,  for  he  had 
never  seen  the  squire  but  once  before.  The 
good  old  gentleman's  kind  manner  and  sweet 
benevolent  smile  (so  like  Miss  Edith's)  soon 
made  the  timid  boy  feel  that,  though  he 
might,  as  was  generally  believed,  have  heaps 
of  money,  live  in  a  grand  house  and  keep 
a  fine  carriage,  these  things  did  not  make 
him  despise  those  more  lowly  than  himself 
or  keep  him  from  feeling  for  and  desiring 
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to  help  them  in  the  trials  and  sufferings 
which  God  had  seen  fit  to  lay  upon  them. 

He  asked  Charlie  many  questions  about 
different  things.  Presently  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  cherished  pjeach,  and  he  re- 
marked, "What  a  beautiful  peach  you 
have  there,  my  boy !  Does  your  father  raise 
peaches  in  his  garden  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,"  replied  Charlie,  in 
astonishment :  "  there's  nothing  but  potatoes 
and  cabbages  and  gooseberries  in  our  garden. 
My  cousin  Joe  gave  me  this,  sir,  and  some 
plums  too.  I  ate  them,  sir,  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  eat  the  peach,  it  looked  so  beautiful : 
so  I  have  kept  it  ever  since  in  this  little  box, 
and  now  and  then  I  take  it  out  and  look  at 
it  and  smell  of  it." 

"Well,  that  is  a  new  way  of  enjoying 
eatables,  certainly,  is  it  not  ?"  said  the  squire, 
good-humouredly,  to  Edith.  "  But  why  do 
you  keep  it  in  the  box,  Charlie  ?  If  you  like 
looking  at  it  better  than  eating  it,  I  wonder 
you  do  not  put  it  on  that  shelf  beside  you." 

"  I  did  at  first,  sir :  it  was  my  brother 
Harry  that  made  me  put  it  away." 

"What  for?"  said  the  squire. 

"He  said  it  would  keep  ever  so  much 
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longer,  sir.  But  I  don't  think  it  has,  for  it 
is  getting  all  mouldy  this  side,"  replied 
Charlie,  turning  the  peach  round  with  a 
sorrowful  look. 

"And  so  you  ate  the  plums.  Were  they 
as  pretty  as  the  peach  ?"  continued  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  half:  they  were  yellow, 
— long  yellow  ones.  Harry  said  they  called 
them  egg-plums.  There  was  one  red  one ; 
but  I  liked  the  yellow  ones  hest." 

"You  do  not  know  whose  garden  they 
grew  in,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Whitley. 

"$"0,  sir:  Joe  would  not  tell  me ;  but  Harry 
said  he  thought  somebody  at  Squire  Ridley's 
gave  them  to  him,"  said  Charlie. 

Shortly  after,  the  visitors  took  their  leave, 
and  for  some  little  space  walked  on  without 
speaking,  for  the  squire  was  humming  to 
himself  parts  of  an  old  tune, — a  sure  sign  to 
Edith  that  he  was  thinking,  and  conse- 
quently she  refrained  from  interrupting  him 
by  any  remarks  of  her  own.  At  length  the 
tune,  after  having  been  repeated  several 
times,  came  to  an  end,  and,  turning  to  her 
very  abruptly,  he  said, — 

"Edith,   it   is   a   strange   thing — a   very 
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strange  thing — about  that  peach.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  that  it  came  out  of  our  garden." 

"Dear  father,  how  can  you  think  so?" 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  How  can  I  think  so,  Edith  ?  I  not  only 
think  so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  There 
are  no  peaches  of  that  peculiar  kind  in  any 
garden  but  our's  for  twenty  miles  round, — 
and  not  so  near  as  that,  that  I  know  of.  I 
am  more  vexed  about  it  than  I  can  tell  you ; 
because  it  is  impossible  that  those  boys 
could  have  got  possession  of  it  honestly." 

"  You  surely  do  not  think  that  Charlie 
has  done  any  thing  bad, — that  he  has  come 
by  it  dishonestly, — do  you  ?"  eagerly  inquired 
Edith,  as  she  looked  up  in  her  father's 
face. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  I  am  quite  so  suspi- 
cious as  that,  Edith,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  smiled  fondly  upon  her:  "so 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  put  yourself  in 
a  fuss,  and  fancy  that  I  am  going  to  have 
your  poor  little  favourite  taken  up  for  having 
one  of  my  peaches  in  his  possession.  But 
I  tell  you  what  I  do  think.  I  believe  that 
his  cousin  Joe,  or  his  brother  Harry,  have, 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  found  the  key, 
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which  was,  you  know,  lost  about  a  week 
since.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some  one 
must  have  found  it, — because  fruit,  though 
not  in  any  large  quantities,  has  been  taken 
at  night  and  yet  the  gate  found  locked  in 
the  morning." 

"  That  is  very  strange,"  said  Edith.  "  Still, 
I  can  hardly  make  up  my  mind  to  suspect 
Harry." 

"I^or  can  I,"  said  the  squire,  "his  counte- 
nance is  so  honest  and  open ;  and,  if  he  has 
had  a  share  in  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  Joe 
has  led  him  into  it.  It  is  evident  that  he  is 
the  head-man.  But  Harry  must  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  or  why  should  he 
have  been  so  anxious  to  make  Charlie  hide 
the  peach?" 

Edith  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  said,  "  But  about  the  plums,  father :  I 
have  been  thinking  about  them,  and  I  cannot 
recollect  that  we  have  any  of  the  kind 
Charlie  described ;  and  if  Joe  could  get  plums 
given  to  him  anywhere  else,  he  might  have 
a  peach  too.  Surely,  father,  you  cannot 
know  what  is  in  every  garden  hereabouts. 
Somebody  may  have  some  of  that  kind  of 
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peach  since  you  tried  so  much  to  get  it  four 
or  five  years  ago." 

"  Ah,  Edith,  it  will  not  do,  my  darling : 
it  will  not  do.  I  am  afraid  you  have  a  very 
bad  cause  to  defend  and  one  which  will  do 
you  but  little  credit  in  the  end.  "What  you 
say  about  our  having  had  no  plums  like 
those  which  Charlie  described  is  quite  cor- 
rect, for  the  trees  have  borne  none  for  many 
years ;  but  this  year  there  were  about  twenty 
or  thirty  on  each  of  them :  they  grow  by 
the  south  wall,  close  to  the  peaches;  and, 
strange  to  say,  some  were  missed  a  few  days 
since." 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  that  is  worse  and  worse !" 
said  Edith,  sorrowfully.  "  But  suppose  you 
discover  that  these,  boys  have  really  found 
the  key  and  taken  the  fruit :  what  will  you 
do  to  them  ?" 

"Well,  my  love,  you  see  it  would  be  as 
plain  a  case  of  theft  as  ever  was  heard  of, 
and,  of  course,  I  could  easily  send  them  to 
prison,  if  I  chose.  But  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  it, — very  sorry.  It  may  be  a  first 
transgression ;  and,  if  there  be  any  way  of 
reclaiming  them,  I  should  be  grieved  to  set 
a  mark  upon  their  characters  which  perhaps 
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they  might  wear  through  life.  Still,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  pass  the  matter 
over  and  say  nothing  about  it:  it  would 
only  be  encouraging  them  in  wickedness, 
instead  of  trying,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to 
make  them  better." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  get  Mr.  Hilman  to 
talk  to  them,"  suggested  Edith,  "and  make 
them  confess  it.  He  can  do  it  if  any  one 
can." 

"A  capital  thought.  Edith, — a  capital 
thought !"  replied  the  squire.  "I  was  think- 
ing whether  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  me 
to  send  for  them  and  give  them  a  talk  my- 
self, but  Hilman  will  do  it  twice  as  well. 
Let  us  go  home  round  by  the  parsonage,  and 
then  we  can  call  in,  and  you  can  tell  Mr. 
Hilman  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  while  I  show  Mrs.  Hilman  how  to  train 
the  roses  we  sent  her  last  week." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    PARSONAGE. 

"  She  sleeps  beneath  the  turf:  her  soul 

Its  heavenly  rest  hath  sought ; 
But  deep  within  his  heart  lie  hid 
The  lessons  that  she  taught." 

THE  next  morning  Joseph  and  Henry 
Carton  were  standing  by  the  little  table  in 
Mr.  Hilman's  study.  What  a  mild,  quiet 
eye  Mr.  Hilman  had!  A  look  from  hirn 
often  had  more  effect  than  twenty  words 
from  another  person.  Strange  to  say,  when 
he  sent  for  the  boys,  although  they  were 
living  in  constant  fear  of  their  wickedness 
being  found  out  by  some  one,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  Mr.  Hilman  was  likely 
to  know  any  thing  about  it.  "When,  how- 
ever, he  looked  up  at  them,  (for  he  was 
writing  as  they  went  in,)  and  said,  in  a 
grave  voice,  "Boys,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
ask  you  a  question,"  they  felt  sure  in  a 
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moment  what  that  question  would  be  about. 
"  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,"  continued  he, 
laying  aside  his  writing  and  fixing  his  eye 
intently  on  them,  "  whether  either  of  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  key  of  Mr. 
Whitley's  garden-gate,  which  was  lost 
some  time  since." 

Harry's  heart  beat  violently,  and  he 
turned  very  red.  Not  so  Joe :  he  put  on 
a  look  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  re- 
plied, with  a  steady  voice,  "No,  sir,  that  we 
do  not,  either  of  us  :  we  did  not  know  but 
what  it  was  found  long  ago." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  never  seen 
it  since  it  was  lost?"  said  Mr. Hilman. 

"  Quite  sure,  sir :  I  should  not  know  the 
key  if  I  was  to  see  it.  No  more  would  you, 
Harry, — would  you  ?"  said  Joe,  at  the  same 
time  giving  Harry  a  push  under  the  table,  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  must  help  out 
in  the  lie. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Harry :  "  I  never  saw  it  in 
my  life,  sir."  But  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  clergyman,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  I  fear  much  that  you  have  together 
committed  a  great  sin,  and  have  together 
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agreed  to  add  to  it  by  telling  lie  upon  lie  in 
the  hope  of  hiding  it.  I  have  reasons,  which 
you  know  nothing  about,  not  only  for  sup- 
posing, but  for  being  ail-but  positively 
certain,  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  you 
has  the  key  in  his  possession  at  this  very 
moment." 

"  No,  sir,  indeed  we  have  not :  we  helped 
to  look  for  it  when  it  was  lost,"  said  both 
the  boys. 

"Joseph  Carton,  where  did  you  get  that 
large  peach  from,  and  those  plums,  which 
you  gave  to  your  cousin  Charlie  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Hilman. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  giving  him  any  peach 
or  plums  in  particular,  sir.  I  often  take  him 
any  fruit  that  I  have  given  to  me,"  replied 
Joe,  in  the  same  astonished  tone. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  forget  the 
fruit  I  mentioned,"  said  Mr.  Hilman,  "as  it 
was  by  no  means  common.  The  peach  was 
very  large  and  handsome ;  the  plums  were 
fine  yellow  egg-plums,  with  one  red  one 
among  them." 

"  Oh !  I  remember  now,  sir.  Father 
brought  them  from  Squire  Ridley's  when  he 
was  at  work  there :  the  gardener  said  he 
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might  have  as  many  as  ever  he  liked,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  thin  the  tree." 

"  People  do  not  usually  thin  their  fruit- 
trees  after  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  fully  grown," 
replied  Mr.  Hilman.  "  Besides,  I  suppose  it 
is  impossible  for  your  father  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once;  and  you  recollect  he  has 
been  working  for  me  for  the  last  six  weeks." 

Joe  looked  somewhat  confounded;  but, 
before  he  could  answer,  Mr.  Hilman  turned 
to  Harry  and  said, — 

"  Henry  Carton,  why  were  you  so  anxious 
to  persuade  your  brother  to  keep  the  peach 
in  a  box  instead  of  on  the  shelf?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  him  to  keep  it  as  long 
as  he  could,  sir,"  replied  Harry. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  returned  Mr.  Hilman : 
"you  know  that  you  tried  by  every  means 
to  persuade  him  to  eat  it." 

Still  the  boys  persisted — it  was  wonderful 
with  what  effrontery  they  did  so — in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  the  key  and  in  inventing 
all  kinds  of  falsehoods  to  make  Mr.  Hilman 
believe  what  they  said.  But  this  was  of  no 
use :  appearances  were  so  strong  against 
them,  and  they  so  frequently  contradicted 
themselves  and  each  other,  that  he  could 
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not  help  feeling  convinced  of  their  guilt. 
For  nearly  an  hour  did  they  stand  before 
him,  while  he  made  use  of  every  argument 
that  kindness  could  suggest  to  arouse  fear 
in  their  minds  or  sorrow  in  their  hearts 
for  the  sin  they  were  committing.  But  all 
seemed  of  no  avail.  There  they  stood,  if 
any  thing,  more  hardened,  more  determined, 
than  when  they  first  entered  the  room. 
Certainly  it  was  so  with  Harry.  As  we 
have  before  remarked,  he  was  much  agitated 
at  first;  but  now — no  doubt  emboldened 
by  Joe's  effrontery — he  was  as  cool  and 
calm  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

At  length  Mr.  Hilman  paused,  for  a  few 
minutes  appearing  in  deep  meditation, — as 
indeed  he  was ;  for  deeply  did  it  grieve  his 
soul  to  see  two  beings  so  young  in  years 
apparently  so  hardened  in  ways  of  wicked- 
ness. It  was  evident  to  him  that  Joe  was 
the  leader:  so  he  determined  to  leave  him 
a  while  and  address  himself  only  to  Harry. 

"Henry,"  said  he,  "you  once  had  a 
mother,  had  you  not?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy;  "but  she  has 
been  dead  now  ever  so  long." 

"  Where  do  you  think  she  is  now  ?" 
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"She  is  gone  to  heaven,  sir,"  replied 
Harry, — still  betraying  no  emotion. 

"  Did  she  love  you,  Harry?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  but  it  was  in  a 
somewhat  smothered  tone. 

"  Did  you  love  her?" 

Harry  did  not  answer :  he  could  not ;  but 
the  working  of  his  features  showed  the 
struggle  within. 

"I  think  you  did  love  her,"  said  Mr. 
Hilman,  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  as  he  drew 
his  chair  closer  to  Harry  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  "I  think,  too,  there 
have  been  moments  when  you  have  hoped 
one  day  to  see  her  again,  to  live  with  her  in 
that  bright  home  to  which  she  is  gone,  where 
parting  is  unknown,  where  sin  and  sorrow 
may  not  enter.  But  tell  me,  Henry :  sup- 
pose it  should  please  the  Almighty  to  take 
away  your  life  in  a  moment,  as  you  now 
stand :  do  you  think  you  should  be  admitted 
to  that  lieavenly  place  ?  Do  you  feel  fit  to  go 
there  ?  Do  you  feel  that  your  soul  is  washed 
in  a  Saviour's  blood  ?  Or  do  you  feel  that 
there  are  deep  stains  which  that  blood  alone 
can  cleanse  ?" 

Poor  Harry  !  this  was  too  much  for  him. 
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He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and, 
sitting  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  wept  bit- 
terly, every  limb  shaking  with  agitation. 

Joe  at  once  saw  that  the  game  was  spoiled : 
so,  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
seeing  no  other  way  than  by  confessing  at 
once,  he  stepped  forward,  and,  putting  on  a 
very  penitent,  downcast  look,  said,  (for  he 
was  determined  that  Harry  should  have  an 
equal  share  of  the  blame,)  "  I  am  very  sorry, 
sir,  but  we  did  find  the  key.  But  we  never 
meant  to  keep  it,  sir,  and  we  never  took 
any  thing  but  that  peach  and  the  plums  for 
Charlie." 

This  was  a  great  falsehood.  Joe  had  had 
apples  and  pears  many  a  time,  though  Harry 
had  been  but  twice.  Long  and  with  the 
most  affectionate  earnestness  did  this  good 
man  talk  with  the  boys,  blending,  with  the 
most  touching  pictures  of  God's  love  and 
mercy  towards  the  penitent  sinner,  fearful 
representations  of  his  justice  and  anger 
towards  those  who  persist  in  wicked  courses. 
"Let  this  day,"  said  he,  "be  to  you  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life :  repent  truly  for 
your  past  sins ;  but  remember  that  repentance 
does  not  end  there.  Ask  God  to  pardon 
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jour  sins  for  the  sake  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  help  you  to  believe  in  Christ 
as  your  only  Saviour.  Ask,  in  his  name, 
for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  strive, 
depending  on  his  help,  daily,  hourly, 
earnestly,  to  lead  a  new  life.  Become  the 
disciples  of  Him  '  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,'  by  patiently 
endeavouring  to  follow  his  example  and 
seeking  to  walk  in  his  steps.  Pray 
earnestly  and  constantly  -that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
path.  Do  not  think  that  stated  prayers — 
morning  and  evening — are  all  that  you  need 
to  keep  you  safe ;  but  often,  in  the  midst 
of  your  worldly  occupations  and  duties,  lift 
up  your  hearts  to  God,  ever  remembering 
that  the  prayer  most  acceptable  to  him  is 
that  which,  though  its  language  may  be 
simple  and  homely  and  perhaps  it  may 
scarce  be  formed  into  words,  yet  ascends 
from  the  broken  and  contrite  heart." 

Much  more  did  Mr.  Hilman  say, — much 
on  the  way  in  which  they  had  increased  the 
sin  of  theft  by  adding  to  it  that  of  lying, — 
which  we  have  not  space  to  repeat.  Both 
boys  appeared  truly  and  equally  penitent 
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for  what  they  had  done ;  but  that  God  who 
alone  could  read  their  hearts  saw  in  them 
a  difference  which  man  failed  to  discern. 
Both  promised  amendment  of  life ;  but  he 
alone  could  say  from  which  heart  that 
promise  came  in  deep  and  humble  sincerity. 

"  E~ow  your  first  duty  is  to  carry  back  the 
key  and  beg  Mr.  Whitley's  pardon,"  said 
Mr.  Hilman,  as  he  dismissed  them.  "Re- 
member, he  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have 
dealt  with  you  very  differently  from  what 
he  has  done.  I  hope  you  will  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  goodness." 

It  was  a  hard  task.  Harry  half  hoped 
that  Joe  would  offer  to  go  alone ;  but  Joe 
was  in  no  mood  to  spare  him  one  single 
mortification  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
inflict.  They  went  together,  and  together 
received  the  short  but  severe  rebuke  which 
the  squire  felt  it  his  duty  to  administer. 
Strange  to  say,  none  of  their  companions 
at  school  had  as  yet  any  idea  of  what  had 
passed ;  for  neither  the  squire  nor  Mr.  Hilman 
mentioned  it  to  any  one.  Harry  had  a 
longing  desire  to  make  Charlie  acquainted 
with  the  whole  matter.  Many  times  did  he 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  but,  when  the 
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opportunity  came,  his  courage  failed,  and 
shame  sealed  his  lips.  For  many  days  he 
was  miserable  ;  for  many  nights  his  rest  was 
disturbed,  his  dreams  uneasy:  peace  he 
had  none,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  neglected  to 
seek  it  whence  alone  it  could  be  found.  The 
good  seed  was  sown  in  his  heart,  but  not 
yet  had  the  tender  blade  sprung  up. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

"But  when  the  broken  spirit  turns, 

And  would  from  sin  depart, 

The  God  of  niercy  never  spurns 

An  humble,  contrite  heart." 

"  I  WILL  take  the  second  class  myself  to- 
day, for  I  see  the  teacher  is  absent,"  said 
Mr.  Hilman,  as  he  stood  by  the  desk  in  the 
school-room  a  week  after  the  events  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter.  The  boys  were 
glad  to  hear  this.  It  was  always  considered 
a  favour  by  any  class  when  he  taught  them, 
as  he  never  did  so  on  a  Sunday,  unless,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  teacher  happened, 
from  any  unexpected  cause,  to  be  away. 
Most  of  the  boys  in  this  class  did  not  come 
to  school  during  the  week:  their  parents 
were  poor,  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  do 
a  little  to  add  to  the  general  stock.  Some 
of  them  were  very  heavy  and  stupid  look- 
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ing:  nor  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  'that  perhaps  for  the 
week  together,  from  the  time  they  rose  in 
the  morning  until  they  went  to  bed  at 
night,  they  scarcely  spoke  to,  or  even  saw, 
a  single  creature,  but  spent  their  time  in  the 
lone,  quiet  fields,  minding  cows,  or  watching 
sheep,  or  making  curious  noises  to  drive 
away  the  crows.  Yet  these  boys,  dull  as 
they  were,  had  a  brighter  look  on  their  faces 
when  Mr.  Hilman  was  teaching  them.  They 
loved  him, — though  had  they  been  asked 
why,  they  would  most  likely  have  stared 
about  and  looked  very  much  as  if  they  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  He  had  a  way  of 
teaching  peculiarly  his  own,  so  pleasant,  yet 
so  serious  and  impressive,  that  that  boy  must 
be  idle  and  careless  indeed  whose  attention 
it  failed  to  rivet.  None  knew  better  than 
he  how  to  recall  the  wandering  eye,  to  fix 
the  roving  thought,  or  to  rouse,  if  need  be, 
the  sleepy  and  listless  mind.  It  is  not  to 
our  present  purpose  to  record  every  par- 
ticular of  the  lesson  which  the  second  class 
that  morning  received  from  his  lips :  suffice 
it  to  say  that,  after  the  usual  hymns  and  les- 
sons had  been  repeated,  he  chose,  as  the 
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subject  on  which  to  address  and  question 
the  boys,  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
Striking  indeed  were  the  lessons  he  drew 
from  it.  Simply  and  clearly  did  he  show 
how  one  sin  leads  on  to  another, — sins  of 
thought  almost  invariably  to  sins  of  action ; 
how,  in  Cain's  case,  the  sin  of  envy  led 
to  the  dreadful  crime  for  which,  with 
God's  mark  upon  his  brow,  he  wandered 
a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth : 
how,  in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  the  sin 
of  covetousness  leads  on  to  lying,  deceit 
and  theft ;  and  how  bad  thoughts,  of  what- 
ever kind,  if  indulged  in,  like  thistles  in  a 
garden,  choke  and  sometimes  utterly  destroy, 
in  the  garden  of  the  heart,  the  lovely  flowers 
of  holiness  and  virtue  which  would  other- 
wise flourish  there.  There  were  but  two 
boys  in  the  class  who  knew  why  Mr.  Hilman 
chose  this  subject.  There  is  no  need  that 
I  should  say  who  those  boys  were. 

"ISTow,  tell  me,"  said  he,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  thistle  at  some  length,  "  which 
would  be  the  better  and  easier  plan : — to 
root  up  the  thistle  as  soon  as  we  know  it  is 
in  our  garden  and  beginning  to  sprout  even 
but  a  very  little,  or  to  wait  until  it  has 

8* 
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grown  up,  blossomed  and  scattered  its 
seeds  around." 

"To  pull  it  up  when  it  is  little,"  cried 
many  voices. 

"Then  remember,  my  dear  boys,  to  do 
the  same  with  sinful  thoughts;  no  matter 
whether  they  he  thoughts  of  envy,  of  cove- 
tousness,  of  discontent,  of  untruthfulness, 
or  of  fraud.  All  are  equally  sinful, — all 
equally  certain,  if  indulged  in,  to  lead  to 
sinful  actions :  therefore  root  them  out,  as 
you  would  do  the  thistles  in  your  gardens, 
while  they  are  yet  young.  How  many  a 
one  is  there  who,  for  the  want  of  doing 
this,  and  who,  by  indulging  first  in  one 
(as  he  thought)  little  sin  and  then  in  an- 
other, has  at  length  been  led  on,  step  by 
step,  to  the  commission  of  some  great 
crime,  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  now 
suffers  in  some  gloomy  prison, — though  once 
he  as  little  thought  of  such  a  degradation 
as  you  now  dream  that  a  like  fate  can  ever 
be  your's !  But  we  cannot  resist  these  evil 
desires  in  our  own  strength.  For  what  must 
we  pray,  then,  to  enable  us  to  think  good 
thoughts  as  well  as  to  do  good  actions?" 
continued  the  minister,  looking  this  time  at 
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Joseph  Carton.  Joe  hung  down  his  head  and 
looked  sullen.  The  next  boy  answered, — 

"  For  the  Holy  Spirit,  sir." 

"  Can  we  not,  then,  even  think  good 
thoughts  without  God's  help  ?" 

"No,  sir:  the  Bible  says  we  cannot  do 
any  thing  good  of  ourselves." 

"And  suppose  we  feel  a  great  wish  to  do 
any  thing  that  is  bad :  what  does  the  Bible 
tell  us  to  do?" 

"  To  resist  it,  sir.  The  verse  says,  'Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,' "  re- 
plied Harry  Carton. 

"Why  should  we  desire  above  every 
other  thing  to  love  and  serve  God?" 

"  Because  Jesus  suffered  so  much  for  us 
and  loved  us  so,"  said  a  little  blue-eyed 
boy. 

There  was  much  more  said,  both  by  Mr. 
Hilman  and  the  boys ;  but  it  is  not  needful 
to  record  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  instead,  take 
a  little  peep  into  the  thoughts  of  the  two 
boys  as  they  were  returning  from  church 
on  this  same  morning.  They  each  took  a 
different  path  from  the  churchyard ;  why,  I 
cannot  tell. 

"I  declare,"  said  Joe  to  himself,  as  he 
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walked  along,  kicking  the  stones  first  on 
one  side  of  the  path  and  then  on  the  other, 
"I  declare,  I  will  never  go  to  school  again 
when  I  know  Mr.  Hilman  is  to  be  there. 
Anybody  would  think  we  were  all  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  going  to  be  convicts  too, 
to  hear  him  talk  as  he  did  this  morning.  I 
did  not  listen  to  him,  though,  a  bit  more 
than  I  could  help ;  and  I  never  will.  I  say 
it  is  shameful, — that  it  is !  I  know  very  well 
what  it  was  for :  he  was  thinking  of  that 
old  key  all  the  time,  and  did  it  just  because 
Harry  and  I  were  there.  I  declare,  there 
has  been  as  much  fuss  about  those  two  or 
three  apples  and  pears  as  if  they  had  been 
made  of  gold !"  Such  were  Joe's  thoughts. 
"A  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser." 
The  cap  fitted,  and  he  put  it  on. 

"How  I  wish  I  could  always  feel  as  I  did 
this  morning!"  whispered  Harry  to  himself, 
as  he  slowly  placed  one  foot  before  the 
other  on  his  homeward  path.  "How  very 
good  Mr.  Hilman  must  be!  I  should  not 
think  any  of  us  boys  can  ever  be  so  good. 
Yet  I  think  Charlie  is.  Yes,  I  am  sure  he 
is.  I  wonder  how  it  is.  They  must  have 
something  in  them  quite  different  from  me. 
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Charlie  never  seems  to  wish  to  do  bad 
things ;  but  I  do.  I  like  to  go  bird-nesting, 
and  very  often  I  would  much  sooner  run 
about  the  fields  than  go  to  Sunday-school 
or  to  church.  Then  how  cross  I  have  been 
to  Charlie  sometimes !  then  that  key, — that 
dreadful  key ! — that  was  the  worst  of  all.  I 
knew  how  wicked  it  was  to  go  into  the 
garden  and  get  the  apples;  but  I  would  go. 
Oh,  would  not  I  give  every  thing  I  have 
got  not  to  have  done  that  ?  I  will  try  to  be 
better;  yes,  that  I  will.  But  Mr.  Hilman 
says  we  cannot  be  good  of  ourselves.  I 
will  ask  God  to  help  me.  I  will  tell  him 
how  sorry  I  am  and  ask  him  to  forgive  me 
and  make  me  good.  I  will  ask  him  to  for- 
give me  all  about  the  key  and  all  the  stories 
I  have  told."  And,  as  the  tear  of  peni- 
tence moistened  his  eye,  there  rose  from 
Harry's  heart  perhaps  the  most  real  and 
earnest,  though  wellnigh  wordless,  prayer 
which  that  heart  had  ever  known.  Was 
that  prayer  heard  in  heaven  ?  Yes,  doubt- 
less ;  for  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  God 
will  not  despise,  and  Jesus,  our  blessed 
Mediator  and  Advocate,  ever  stands  by  the 
eternal  throne  to  plead  for  and  to  present 
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the  prayers  of  those  who,  but  for  Him  who 
is  the  only  way,  dare  not  approach  the 
Divine  Majesty  seated  there. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  Charlie  for 
some  time.  He  knew  not  of  Harry's  dis- 
grace ;  but  he  had  often  wondered  to  him- 
self what  had  made  him  so  reserved  (and, 
he  sometimes  thought,  cross)  during  the  last 
week.  Once  he  had  asked  him  if  he  were 
ill;  but  Harry  answered  Kim  in  so  sharp  a 
way  as  quite  to  prevent  his  repeating  the 
question. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  it  was  Harry's 
common  practice,  after  attending  school  and 
church,  (for  this  he  was  obliged  to  do,)  to 
go  strolling  in  the  fields  with  a  number  of 
other  boys.  !N"ow,  however,  one  of  his  first 
resolutions  was  to  do  so  no  more.  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  out  of  church  with  the 
intention  of  going  directly  home,  but,  in 
doing  so,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  group  of 
boys  who  were  usually  his  companions,  and 
who  were  then  waiting  for  him.  He  told 
them  he  was  going  home  and  could  not  go 
with  them. 

"What  are  you  going  home  for?"  said 
one  of  the  boys. 
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"Because  I  wish  to,"  said  Harry,  and 
then  added,  "I  am  going  to  stay  with 
Charlie  :  he  is  all  alone." 

"Well,  isn't  he  always  alone?"  returned 
the  boy :  "  he  won't  care  about  it.  So  come 
along:  we  are  going  nutting." 

"No,  I  can't  go,"  said  Harry.  He 
wished  to  say  that  he  knew  it  was  wicked 
to  go  nutting  on  Sundays ;  but  he  had  not 
courage. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  another 
boy  to  Joe,  who  was  standing  by.  "He 
means  to  turn  saint :  he  don't  think  we  are 
good  enough  to  keep  company  with.  Well, 
I  hope  the  parson  will  give  him  a  prize  for 
it:  that's  all." 

Harry  felt  the  blood  rush  into  his  face  at 
this  taunt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making 
an  angry  reply,  when  the  figure  of  Squire 
Whitley  was  seen  coming  along  the  path 
dispersed  the  boys,  and  he  went  quietly  home. 

When  he  reached  their  cottage,  Charlie 
was,  as  usual,  sitting  in  his  little  chair  at 
the  door,  enjoying  the  sunshine.  The 
kitten,  his  only  living  companion,  was 
asleep  on  his  lap.  In  his  hand  was  a  small 
book  of  Bible  stories,  out  of  which  Miss 
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Edith  had  of  late  been  kindly  teaching  him 
to  read,  and  over  which  he  was  intently 
poring.  He  lifted  up  his  head  when  he 
heard  Harry's  step.  "  Oh,  Harry !"  said 
he,  "  are  you  come  home  to-day  ?  I  am  so 
glad,  for  father's  gone  out,  and  says  he  shall 
not  be  home  till  night,  and  aunt  will  not 
come  in  either,  because  she  is  going  with 
Mrs.  Brown  to  church  and  afterwards  to 
stay  to  tea.  You  will  not  go  out  again, 
Harry,  will  you?"  <  f  >' 

"No,  Charlie,"  said  Harry,  in  a  much 
softer  tone  than  he  generally  used.  "  I  aiu 
come  on  purpose  to  stay  with  you ;  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  with  the  boys  any  more  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  I  mean  to  stop  with 
you,  and  not  go  out  at  all  unless  you  can 
go  in  the  fields  a  little  way  for  a  walk." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  I  am  so  glad !"  exclaimed 
Charlie.  "  How  good  you  are !  But  you 
would  rather  go  with  the  boys,  would  you 
not  ?" — for  he  could  not  imagine  that  Harry 
could  have  any  other  motive  for  staying  at 
home  than  simply  to  please  him. 

It  was  not  a  common  thing  to  see  Harry 
cry.  Like  most  other  boys  at  school,  he 
considered  it  unmanly' and  girlish  to  shed 
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tears ;  but  now  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  the  hig  drops  could  be  plainly 
seen  rolling  out  between  his  fingers. 

"Harry,  brother  Harry,  what  is  the 
matter?"  said  Charlie,  throwing  his  arms 
round  him.  "  Tell  me,  Harry, — do  tell  me. 
Has  anybody  been  unkind  to  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  Harry,  now  sobbing  in  right 
earnest.  "  Oh,  Charlie,  you  do  not  know 
how  wicked  I  have  been, — how  very  wicked, 
or  else  you  would  never  love  me  again!" 

"  Yes,  I  should,  Harry,"  said  Charlie, 
again  throwing  his  arms  about  Harry's 
neck.  "I  shall  always  love  you,  Harry, 
whatever  you  have  done." 

"  But,  Charlie,  I  knew  all  about  the  key. 
I  did  not  find  it;  but  I  have  done  quite  as 
bad.  I  have  been  in  Squire  Whitley's 
garden  and  stole  apples  and  pears  two  or 
three  times,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  peach 
and  the  plums.  I  waited  at  the  gate  while 
Joe  got  them." 

To  describe  the  lame  boy's  look  of  asto- 
nishment and  grief  would  be  impossible. 
For  a  long  time  they  talked  together, 
Charlie's  tears  every  now  and  then 
mingling  with  those  of  Harry,  as  the 
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latter,  bitterly  condemning  himself,  related 
all  the  various  circumstances  with  which 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 

"  But  you  will  never  do  so  again,  Harry, 
will  you?"  said  Charlie,  when  the  recital 
was  finished,  looking  up  into  his  brother's 
face,  his  quiet  blue  eyes  expressing  a  mix- 
ture of  love,  doubt  and  hope. 

"  No,  that  I  will  not,  Charlie :  I  hope  I 
never  will.  But  I  thought  I  never  would 
after  the  feast ;  but  you  see  I  did  it  again, 
and  ever  so  much  worse.  Oh,  Charlie,  I 
have  been  miserable  'ever  since !  I  have  not 
been  happy  once!" 

"  But,  Harry,  God  will  help  you  if  you 
ask  him.  Sometimes — do  you  know  ? — I  feel 
very  wicked  indeed.  I  keep  on  wishing  God 
had  not  given  me  this  lame  leg,  and  that  I 
was  strong  like  you ;  and  if  I  do  not  ask 
God  to  make  me  good  I  get  so  discontented 
and  miserable ;  but  if  I  do  ask  him  I  get 
quite  happy  again.  Miss  Edith  taught  me 
such  a  pretty  little  verse  the  other  day :  it 
was  about  the  Holy  Spirit :  it  calls  him  the 
Holy  Dove,  and  says  that  whenever  we  ask 
God  he  will  give  him  to  us  to  whisper  good 
thoughts  into  our  hearts." 
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"  Oh,  Charlie,  I  wish  I  was  like  you.  Do 
you  think  God  will  make  me  good  too,  if  I 
ask  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Harry,  I  am  sure  he  will.  Do 
not  you  know  it  says  in  mother's  Bible  that 
whatever  we  ask  him  in  Jesus'  name  he  will 
give  us  ?  Only  we  must  be  sure  to  ask  in 
his  name, — because,  you  know,  Harry,  we 
could  not  go  to  God  at  all  without  him." 

"  Then  I  will  try,  Charlie;  indeed  I  will," 
said  Harry.  "  I  will  not  go  with  Joe  and 
those  other  boys  any  more,"  said  Harry,  as 
he  put  his  arms  round  his  little  brother  and 
hugged  him  close.  S  v 

It  is  said  in  the  Bible,  "  Joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth," 
and  sometimes  there  is  joy  on  earth  too : 
yes,  joy  pure  and  holy  as  that  which  angels 
feel.  And  such  surely  it  was  which  sent  the 
tears  coursing  one  another  down  the  pale 
cheeks  of  the  crippled  boy,  as  over  and  over 
again  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  of  the  one  being  en  whom,  since 
his  mother's  death,  he  had  poured  out  all 
the  treasures  of  love  contained  in  his  warm 
and  affectionate  heart. 

Perhaps  you   think  it  most  likely  that 
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they  now  continued  their  talk,  laying  plans 
for  future  behaviour  and  making  resolutions 
for  future  conduct.  This,  however,  would 
be  quite  a  mistake.  Some  people  can  very 
easily  say  what  they  feel;  but  Harry  was 
not  one -of  these.  On  the  contrary,  he 
always  felt  a  great  deal  more  than  he  said  ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  first  gush  of 
feeling  was  over,  he  manifested  no  inclina- 
tion to  continue  the  subject.  The  effort  he 
had  made  was  to  him  something  far  more 
dreadful  than  any  one  unacquainted  with 
him  could  have  imagined. 

What  did  they  do,  then  ?  Why,  Harry 
did  what  he  had  never  done  in  his  life  be- 
fore :  he  brought  his  mother's  large  old 
Bible  and  read  to  Charlie  chapter  after 
chapter  until  tea-time,  Charlie  choosing  the 
subject  and  he  finding  the  places.  When 
they  went  to  bed,  and  Charlie  put  his  arm 
round  Harry's  neck,  the  little  star  again 
shed  upon  them  its  peaceful,  silvery  light, 
and  they  fell  asleep  together. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VARIOUS    CHANGES. 

44  Hasten,  sinner,  to  return : 

Stay  not  for  to-morrow's  sun  ; 

Lest  thy  lamp  should  cease  to  burn 

Ere  the  needful  work  be  done." 

SOME  short  time  after,  to  the  astonishment 
both  of  Joe  and  Harry,  they  were  sent  for 
to  do  some  weeding  in  Mr.  Hilman's  grounds. 
Harry  said  he  thought  it  was  very  kind  in 
Mr.  Hilman  to  have  them.  Joe  said  he 
only  did  it  hecause  he  wanted  to  watch  them 
and  see  if  they  would  pick  up  a  half-rotten 
apple  or  pear  if  they  saw  one.  The  fact 
was,  Mr.  Hilman  wished  to  try  them$  and  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  regaining  the 
good  name  which  they  had  lost  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  for,  by  some  means,  their  delinquency 
had  become  known  to  some  of  the  school- 
boys, who  of  course  lost  no  time  in  taunting 
them  with  it  and  spreading  the  news  among 
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their  neighbours.  He  gave  the  gardener 
orders  not  to  appear  to  watch  them,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  an  eye  over  them 
and  notice  their  behaviour. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Joe  was  dis- 
charged. No  one  knew  why ;  but  it  was 
whispered  about  that  he  had  been  at  his  old 
pilfering  tricks  again.  This  might  have 
been  true  or  not;  but  every  one  could  see 
that  he  deserved  to  be  discharged  for  idle- 
ness alone,  as  he  sometimes  did  not  go  to 
his  work  till  an  hour  after  the  time  in  the 
morning,  and  would,  if  he  could,  slip  away 
before  the  others,  or  stay  longer  at  meal- 
times ;  and,  when  he  pretended  to  work,  he 
did  not  do  nearly  so  much  as  Harry  at  any 
time.  However,  he  said  he  did  not  care  a 
straw  about  it,  for  he  was  quite  tired  of 
weeding,  and  the  next  week  told  Harry  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  much  better  place  a  few 
miles  off.  To  this  he  accordingly  went, 
and  was  not  again  seen  in  the  village  for 
some  time. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and,  winter  coming 
on,  Harry  plainly  saw  that  his  work  in  the 
garden  was  growing  scanty,  and  one  Saturday 
night,  when  ordored  into  his  master's  study, 
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quite  expected  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  being  informed  that  he  was  no  longer 
required.  He  had  not  been  in  that  room 
since  the  memorable  morning  on  which  he 
and  Joe  had  entered  it  together :  so  that  it 
was  no  wonder^  that  he  looked  rather  pale 
as  he  stood  before  his  master  at  the  end  of 
the  table. 

"  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Hilman,  "  I  see  by  your 
countenance  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
last  time  and  occasion  on  which  you  were 
in  this  room.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  tell 
you  that  I  now  wish  to  forget  forever  that 
one  spot  on  your  character;  and,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  conduct  yourself  as  you  have  done 
during  the  few  weeks  I  have  employed  you, 
I  shall  certainly  forget  it." 

Harry  attempted  some  reply,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  saying  much. 

Mr.  Hilman  went  on : — "  You  have  now 
been  working  for  me  more  than  six  weeks, 
during  which  time,  though  perhaps  you 
have  little  supposed  it,  I  have  narrowly 
observed  your  conduct,  not  only  while  here, 
but  at  other  times,  and  both  on  weekdays 
and  on  Sundays ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
it  has  given  me  great  satisfaction.  We  are 
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told  by  our  Saviour  that  every  tree  must  be 
known  by  its  fruits.  I  cannot  see  your 
heart,  Henry :  God  alone  can  do  that ;  but 
I  can  see  the  actions  which  I  hope  spring 
from  it,  and  therefore  trust  that  you  are 
now  striving  diligently  to  serve  God  and  to 
lead  a  new  life." 

"I  hope  I  do,  sir,"  said  Harry,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

"I  trust  so,"  replied  Mr.  Hilman.  "I 
now  wish  you  to  tell  me  if  you  have  the 
prospect  of  any  employment  for  the  winter, 
as  your  work  in  the  garden  is  almost  at  an 
end." 

"Xo,  sir,  I  have  not:  the  farmers  very 
seldom  want  boys  in  the  winter-time.  And 
father  is  out  of  work  too,"  replied  Harry. 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  a  little  plan  for  you 
in  my  head :  you  can  neither  read  nor  write 
well  enough  to  leave  school  at  present,  so 
you  must  continue  to  go  regularly  every 
morning;  but  you  may  come  to  my  house 
before  breakfast  to  clean  knives  and  do 
whatever  is  required  of  you,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon.  Then,  if  you  behave  well,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  in  time  be  able 
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to  get  something  better  for  you.  Do  you 
agree  to  this  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  indeed,  for  being  so  kind  to  me,"  said 
Harry. 

"Remember,"  said  Mr.  Hilman,  "that all 
rests  with  yourself.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  going  to  watch  your  actions  because  I 
have  been  observing  you  hitherto.  I  never 
can  have  any  one  in  my  house  whom  I  am 
compelled  to  watch ;  but  recollect  there  is 
One  above  who  wijl  see  every  action.  I 
take  you  as  an  honest,  well-conducted  boy, 
and  hope  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  change 
my  opiuion  of  you." 

Harry  bowed  very  low,  and,  again  thank- 
ing Mr.  Hilman,  went  home  to  communicate 
the  news  to  Charlie. 

How  happy  he  felt !  He  had  been  afraid 
he  should  never  be  trusted  again ;  and  now 
Mr.  Hilman  was  going  to  have  him  in  his 
own  house!  This  was  more  than  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  Charlie,  too,  was  scarcely 
less  delighted.  "People  will  see  now," 
thought  he,  "  that  Mr.  Hilman  is  not  afraid 
to  trust  Harry,  and  the  boys  would  not  dare 
to  call  him  '  thief  any  more,  as  they  did 
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one  day  because  he  would  not  go  bird-nest- 
ing with  them  on  Sunday." 

We  must  now  pass  by  some  few  years  in 
the  lives  of  our  boys.  The  village  was 
much  the  same  as  ever ;  for  somehow  country 
villages  in  those  days  did  not  change  as 
they  do  now.  The  same  shops,  with  the 
same  names  over  the  doors,  might  be  seen 
year  after,  year ;  the  same  houses,  with  the 
same  inhabitants,  unless,  perchance,  Death, 
as  he  ever  had  done,  had  stolen  in  and  taken 
away  some  aged  pilgrim  or  some  lovely 
flower,  laying  them  in  a  moss-covered 
grave  in  the  quiet  churchyard,  or  in  an  old 
gray  tomb  sculptured  over  with  strange  and 
quaint  devices,  where  for  ages  past  those 
of  the  same  name  had  been  sleeping  side 
by  side;  for  Death  makes  no  distinction. 
He  visits  alike  both  the  hall  and  the  hovel, 
— the  castle  and  the  cot.  Such,  however, 
had  not  been  the  case  with  any  of  those 
more  immediately  connected  with  our  story. 
The  good  old  squire  was  still  alive  ;  but  his 
hair  was  more  silvery,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  as  he  went  along  he  leaned  more 
heavily  than  had  been  his  wont  on  the 
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gold-headed  cane  which  our  readers  may 
remember  he  was  always  in  the  habit*  of 
carrying.  Edith  was  married,  and  gone 
to  live  at  some  distance.  The  parsonage, 
with  its  jasmine-covered  porch,  was  still 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hilman,  who  was  as  much 
beloved  by  his  people  as  ever;  and  the 
Cartons  had  not  removed  from  their  old 
cottage.  Harry  had  grown  a  strong,  active 
youth.  Charlie  was  rather  stronger  and 
better  able  to  walk  than  when  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  but  yet  quite 
unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  getting  a 
living, — which,  now  that  he  was  older  and 
saw  most  other  boys  of  his  age  doing  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  work,  was  a  continual 
trouble  to  him.  He  was  very  fond  of 
reading;  and,  with  the  help  which  Miss 
Edith  and  (after  she  left)  Harry  had  given 
him,  could  read  very  well  and  write  and 
cipher  in  a  way  not  to  be  despised,  The 
old  schoolmaster,  too,  had  been  kind  to 
him,  often  lending  him  nice  books  to  read, 
— by  which  means  his  mind  was  stored  with 
a  variety  of  useful  knowledge  not  commonly 
found  in  boys  of  his  age  and  station.  Harry 
was  still  at  the  parsonage ;  for,  though  he 
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had  had  the  offer  of  two  or  three  better 
places  in  regard  to  wages,  he  said  that  if 
Mr.  Hilman  pleased  he  would  much  rather 
stay  with  him.  Their  father  went  on  in  his 
old  ways,  and,  now  that  Harry  earned  more 
money,  brought  home  less  and  less  of  his 
own  wages  for  his  children.  Joe's  father  and 
mother  had  left  the  village  some  time  before, 
and  of  Joe  little  had  been  heard,  except  that 
he  was  constantly  changing  his  places,  and 
no  satisfactory  reason  was  ever  given  for  his 
so  doing. 

Harry  and  Charlie  very  often  talked  toge- 
ther about  their  father  and  wished  that 
he  would  do  differently.  Mr.  Hilman  fre- 
quently admonished  him,  on  which  oc- 
casions he  never  failed  to  promise  amend- 
ment; but  the  "convenient  season"  never 
came.  Spring  succeeded  winter;  flowers 
bloomed  and  autumn  fruits  grew  ripe  ;  and 
still  James  Carton  was  the  same  careless, 
intemperate  and  ungodly  man  that  we 
found  him  when  our  story  commenced. 

One  Saturday  night,  Harry  had  been 
some  distance  on  a  message  for  Mrs.  Hilman, 
and  in  consequence  returned  home  much 
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later  than  usual :  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
when  he  came  in. 

uls  not  father  at  home?"  was  his  first 
question  to  Charlie. 

"ISTo,"  replied  Charlie:  "I  have  seen 
nothing  of  him  all  the  evening." 

"And  there  is  not  a  bit  of  any  thing  for 
dinner  to-morrow,"  said  Harry,  going  to  the 
cuphoard, — "  not  even  a  loaf  or  a  potato. 
Well,  I  must  take  my  money  and  go  and 
get  something:  that  is  all,"  he  continued. 
"  I  meant  to  have  asked  him  to  let  me  put 
half  of  it  by  this  week  for  a  new  jacket ;  but 
I  suppose  it  will  all  go  as  usual." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Harry,"  said  Charlie ;  "  per- 
haps he  will  be  in  soon." 

"And  then  all  the  shops  will  be  shut," 
replied  Harry,  "  and  he  will  want  me  to  go 
on  Sunday  morning,  ^o,  I  would  rather 
spend  all  my  money  than  do  that." 

And  in  pursuance  of  his  determination 
he  took  down  a  large  basket  which  hung 
upon  a  nail  in  the  beam  which  went  across 
the  room,  and,  gathering  up  the  few  shillings 
which  he  had  laid  upon  the  table,  sallied 
forth  to  make  his  purchases. 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned,  bring- 
10 
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ing  with  him  various  articles  of  provision 
for  their  use  during  the  coming  week. 

"Is  he  not  come  yet  ?"  said  he,  as  he  set 
the  heavy  basket  down  on  the  table.  "  Oh 
dear  !  and  I  am  so  tired !  I  do  think  I  shall 
go  to  sleep  if  I  have  to  stay  up  very  long," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  flung  himself  down  on 
a  chair  opposite  Charlie.  "I  have  been 
on  my  feet  ever  since  I  went  out  in  the 
morning." 

"Have  some  supper,  Harry,  and  then 
go  to  bed,"  said  Charlie.  "  I  will  sit  up  for 
father.'" 

"  No,  I  have  had  my  supper,"  replied 
Harry.  "  Mrs.  Hilman  said  I  was  to  have  it 
before  I  came  home.  Besides,  we  have  not 
read  yet,"  he  added,  taking  down  his 
mother's  Bible  from  its  accustomed  place. 
He  passed  it  across  the  table  to  his  brother, 
saying,  "You  read  all  to-night,  Charlie:-  I 
am  so  tired  I  don't  think  I  can." 

Charlie  took  the  book.  "It  is  the  twelfth 
of  Hebrews,  I  think,"  said  he,  as  he  turned 
over  the  leaves;  and  then,  having  found 
the  place,  he,  in  his  usual  simple,  feeling 
way,  read  the  beautiful  chapter  he  had  men- 
tioned. 
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Harry  appeared  to  listen  with  attention ; 
but  when  Charlie's  voice  ceased  he  made 
no  remark,  but  sat  quite  still,  gazing  into 
the  fire,  as  if  in  deep  thought. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Harry?" 
said  Charlie,  at  length.  "  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  bed:  you  are  so  tired." 

"I  was  not  thinking  about  being  tired 
just  then,"  said  Harry.  "I  was  thinking 
about  father.  I  was  thinking  that  if  he  did 
not  go  to  the  public  house,  but  brought 
home  his  money  and  did  like  Uncle  John, 
how  comfortable  we  might  be,  and  what 
a  nice  home  we  might  have,  instead  of 
being  stinted  so  for  every  thing  as  we  are 
now." 

"  So  we  might,"  said  Charlie,  sadly ;  "  but 
perhaps  it  is  for  our  good  some  way.  Harry, 
don't  you  recollect  what  the  chapter  said 
about  being  chastened?" 

Harry  did  not  answer,  though  he  gave 
Charlie  a  look  which  indicated  that  he  un- 
derstood what  he  meant.  The  weary  body 
soon  overcame  the  uneasy  mind,  and,  leaning 
his  head  against  the  chimney-piece,  he  sank 
into  a  deep  sleep,  while  Charlie  continued 
to  pore  over  the  sacred  page  before  him* 
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Presently  the  cracked  voice  of  the  little 
Dutch  clock  in  the  corner  sounded  forth  the 
hour  of  eleven ;  hut  the  sleeper  awoke  not. 
Then  half-past  eleven  came.  Charlie  closed 
the  book.  Another  long  half-hour,  and 
midnight  was  announced.  Harry  started  up, 
and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  What 
o'clock  was  that  ?  Was  it  eleven  ?" 

"It  was  twelve,"  said  Charlie.  "What 
a  nice  sleep  you  have  had,  Harry  !  I  would 
not  disturb  ^ou." 

"But  is  not  father  come  home?"  said 
Harry.  "He  never  was  so  late  as  this 
before." 

"Where  can  he  be?"  said  Charlie.  "I 
will  open  the  door  and  listen :  perhaps  we 
may  hear  him  coming." 

"  I  had  better  go  and  see  if  I  can  find 
him,"  said  Harry,  taking  up  his  cap  and 
going  out.  "How  cold  it  is!"  he  added, 
shivering,  as  a  bitter  blast  blew  in  at  the 
open  door.  "  It  is  very  dark,  too.  The  stars 
were  out  when  I  came  in  before.  I  think  I 
had  better  take  the  lantern." 

He  did  so ;  but  it  was  long  ere  he  could 
find  any  trace  of  the  object  of  his  search. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  a  man  whom  he 
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knew  to  be  one  of  his  father's  favourite 
companions :  they  were  all  gone  to  bed,  but 
he  knocked  at  the  window  and  asked  the 
woman  if  her  husband  had  seen  any  thing 
of  his  father  that  evening.  "What!  isn't 
he  gone  home?"  said  the  man,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  "  He  left  the 
tavern  with  me  about  half-past  ten,  and 
took  the  path  down  by  the  glen :  so  you  had 
better  take  your  lantern  and  go  home  that 
way,  I  think." 

The  glen  was  a  lonely  and  secluded  spot, — 
lovely  and  romantic  when  the  bright  beams 
of  a  summer  sun  danced  on  the  waters  of 
the  little  stream  which  sparkled  and  gurgled 
among  the  rocks  of  which  it  was  composed 
and  warmed  and  cherished  the  feathery 
ferns  and  velvet  moss  with  which  they  were 
adorned.  But  it  was  certainly  not  a  place 
which  any  one  would  choose  to  visit  at  dead 
of  night,  with  a  bleak  wind  whistling 
among  the  trees  and  making  strange  noises 
in  the  cavernous  rocks, — especially  with  such 
an  errand  as  that  on  which  poor  Harry  now 
went.  He  groped  along  about  the  narrow 
pathway  for  some  time,  scarcely  knowing 
what  or  whom  he  expected  to  find,  yet 
10* 
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dreading  every  moment  that  the  dim  light 
proceeding  from  his  lantern  would  reveal 
something  dreadful  to  behold.  There  was 
in  one  part  a  little  rustic  bridge,  such  as 
is  often  seen  in  those  country  parts,  laid 
across  the  stream:  it  consisted  merely  of 
the  trunks  of  two  small  trees  placed  to- 
gether and  held  fast  by  some  large  rocks 
on  either  side.  In  broad  daylight  it  would 
need  a  steady  foot  and  eye  to  venture  on  so 
dangerous  a  path;  at  night  few  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.  Harry  had 
passed  this  spot  some  considerable  distance, 
when  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  had  not 
looked  into  the  stream :  perhaps  his  father 
had  mistaken  the  road,  and,  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge,  had  fallen  in.  He  returned 
instantly,  and,  kneeling  down  on  the  ground, 
kept  moving  his  lantern  about,  so  that  the 
light  might  fall  on  every  rock  and  stone 
among  which  the  water  ran.  He  did  not 
look  long ;  his  surmises  were  but  too  true. 
On  the  opposite  side,  not  entirely  in  the 
water,  (for  his  head  and  arms  rested  on  a 
sharp  piece  of  rock,)  lay  his  father.  His 
countenance  was  ghastly  and  livid,  and  a 
frightful  gash  appeared  on  his  forehead. 
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Harry  at  once  thought  that  he  was  dead, 
and,  with  a  speed  which  showed  all  his 
former  weariness  was  forgotten,  ran  back 
to  the  cottage  where  he  had  before  made 
inquiries.  Assistance  was  soon  procured. 
Life  was  not  extinct;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  unfortunate  man  was  conveyed  to 
his  own  home. 

We  pass  over  the  scene  of  that  night. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  injuries,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  occasioned  by  the  fall, 
were  so  great  that  it  was  at  first  thought 
impossible  that  he  could  survive  many 
hours.  God  in  mercy,  however,  spared  him 
many  weeks,  and  when  at  length  his  soul 
took  its  flight  from  the  suffering  earthly 
tabernacle,  thoughtless  people  said,  "  Well, 
poor  creature,  it  is  a  happy  release,  for 
I  suppose  no  one  can  tell  what  he  suf- 
fered." But  the  minister  dared  not  speak 
so  confidently.  He  had  too  often  witnessed 
the  insincerity  of  sick-bed  vows  not  to  feel 
very  backward  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to 
the  reality  of  a  death-bed  repentance.  "Let 
us  hope  for  the  best,"  he  would  say: 
" charity  commands  us  to  do  so;  but  let  us 
not  endanger  our  own  salvation  by  putting 
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off  the  seeking  for  it  to  so  uncertain  and 
fearful  a  season.  James  Carton  died  appa- 
rently a  penitent — the  last  day  alone  will 
show  whether  he  died  a  pardoned — sin- 
ner." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

CHARLIE'S  PROSPECTS. 

"How  sweet  it  is  to  work  for  those 

We  dearly,  dearly  love ! 
How  light  our  labour  when  the  heart 
The  willing  hand  doth  move !" 

IT  was  Sunday.  The  funeral  was  just 
over,  and  the  little  knot  of  neighbours  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  it  were  still  stand- 
ing together  in  the  churchyard,  discussing 
with  considerable  animation  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  dead  man,  as  well  as  the 
prospects  of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that  poor  lame  boy, — 
really  sorry  am  I,"  said  a  kind-looking 
woman,  the  mother  of  half-a-dozen  children, 
who  had  lately  come  to  reside  in  the  village. 
"  I  do  not  know  much  of  him ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  make  one's  heart  ache  to  see  him 
hobble  along  so,  and  as  thin  as  a  lath 
besides." 
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"  Ah,  he  is  a  good  boy, — Charlie  Carton, 
— that  he  is,"  said  an  old  man,  with  silvery 
hair,  who  lived  in  the  almshouse.  "Last 
winter,  when  I  was  so  bad  with  the  rheu- 
matism that  I  could  not  turn  in  my  bed, 
there  was  not  a  day — frost  or  snow  or 
what, not — but  he  would  manage  to  hobble 
along  somehow  to  see  me  and  read  me  a 
bit  of  a  chapter.  Then  to  hear  him  talk ! 
Why,  I  have  heared  him  say  things  almost 
as  good  as  the  parson  sometimes." 

"Some  people  say  it  is  all  cant,"  re- 
marked an  old  woman  with  a  long,  sour 
face,  who  looked  as  if  she  never  had  a  kind 
word  for  anybody. 

"Do  they?"  cried  the  old  man,  rather 
sharply,  his  eyes  kindling  with  indignation 
as  he  spoke :  "  then  they  had  better  hold 
their  tongues,  I  think,  and  you  too,  Mrs. 
Sharp,  and  not  say  such  a  thing  again.  It 
is  not  everybody  that  knows  Charlie  as  I  do ; 
and  I  knew  him  for  years  before  I  guessed 
how  much  there  was  in  him.  Pray,  where 
was  it  that  you  heared  him  talk  cant,  Mrs. 
Sharp?  and  what  was  it  all  about?" 

"  Oh,  he  has  always  behaved  very  civilly 
to  me,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  I  ana  sure  I  wouldn't 
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wish  to  say  a  word  against  him.  I  only 
meant  that  I  had  heard  somebody  say  once 
that  the  parson  took  a  deal  of  notice  of 
him,  and  that  they  thought  that  he  was  not 
so  good  as  he  pretended:  that  is  all,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Sharp. 

"  "Well,  may-be  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness not  to  say  that  again,  then,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  or  I  shall  get  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  prove  what  you  say." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  Mr.  Cooper,"  replied  the 
woman,  who,  for  some  reason  of  her  own, 
seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  offend  the  old 
man  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  any 
harm  by  what  I  did  say.  I  shall  be  as  sorry 
for  him  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  as  anybody ; 
but  of  course  that  is  what  he  must  do." 

"Not  he,  poor  little  soul !"  said  the  good- 
natured  woman ;  "  not  he,  I'll  answer  for  it. 
His  brother  Harry  will  never  let  him  go  to 
the  poorhouse  as  long  as  he  has  two  arms  to 
his  body  and  two  hands  that  can  work  at  the 
end  of  them.  "What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Cooper  ?'' 

""Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  don't  hardly  know 
what  to  say,  Mrs.  Mills.  Harry  has  the  will : 
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there  is  no  doubt  of  that:  but,  you  see, 
boys  of  his  age  cannot  get  more  wages 
than  people  like  to  give  them ;  and  I  reckon 
if  Harry  has  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  it 
is  as  much  as  he  gets,  and  that  does  not 
seem  much  to  keep  and  clothe  two  boys 
and  pay  somebody  to  do  for  them  as  well." 

"No  more  it  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Mills ;  "yet 
I  think  I  am  right,  after  all,"  she  added,  as 
she  bustled  away  with  the  sudden  intention 
of  telling  the  boys — though  this  she  men- 
tioned to  no  one — that  any  time,  if  they 
liked  to  bring  their  few  clothes  to  her,  she 
would  wash  them  along  with  her  own.  "  It 
will  not  be  much  trouble  any  way,"  said 
she  to  herself,  "  and  will  save  them  a  shilling 
now  and  then,  poor  things !  Nobody  can 
tell  what  her  own  children  may  come  to 
yet."  Good,  kind  Mrs.  Mills!  would  there 
were  more  like  you  in  the  world, — more  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  "She  hath  done 
what  she  could;"  what  she  could  to  relieve 
the  poor  and  friendless ;  what  she  could  to 
solace  and  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  the 
afflicted. 

"I  have  had  no  time  to  speak  to  you 
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before,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Hilman,  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  seated  himself  on  a  rustic  bench 
in  the  garden,  close  to  the  border  which 
Harry  was  digging,  "  but  I  should  now  like 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  and  hear  if 
you  have  formed  any  plans  for  the  future." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir,"  said  Harry, 
leaning  on  the  spade.  "I  have  not  made 
any  plan,  further  than  to  say  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  have  any  objections  to  keep 
me,  sir." 

"Certainly  not,  Henry:  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  keep  you,  unless  you  could  better 
yourself  by  getting  another  place, — which, 
with  the  character  that  I  am  happy  to  say 
you  quite  deserve,  I  think  there  is  very 
little  doubt  of  your  being  able  to  do  im- 
mediately." 

"  Well,  sir,  may-be  I  could ;  but  I  should 
never  feel  towards  another  as  I  do  to  you, 
sir,"  replied  Harry,  suddenly  turning  over 
a  large  spade  of  earth, — "  no,  not  if  he  paid 
-ne  twice  as  much :  so,  with  your  leave,  sir, 
I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am." 

Mr.  Hilman  was  evidently  pleased.  "  Yery 
well,  Henry,  you  shall  do  so,  and  will,  I 
11 
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hope,  never  have  reason  to  repent  of  your 
choice.  But  now  about  Charlie  :  what  is  to 
become  of  him  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see,  of  course  we  cannot 
afford  to  keep  the  cottage,  and  the  rooms 
would  not  be  of  any  use  to  us  if  we  could : 
so,  as  the  landlord  has  got  a  tenant  for  it,  I 
am  going  to  take  the  things,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  to  Mrs.  Mills.  She  has  been  up 
this  morning,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  us. 
She  says  she  has  got  a  nice  little  room  she 
will  let  me  have  for  a  shilling  a  week.  I 
take  it  very  kind  in  her,  sir,  for  I  know  she 
let  it  before  for  a  shilling  and  sixpence." 

"  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  very 
worthy  people,"  said  Mr.  Hilman,  "and  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  think  of  going  there." 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  know  they  will  be  kind 
to  Charlie ;  and  that  is  a  great  thing.  Mrs. 
Mills  has  often  asked  him  to  come  down 
and  stay  all  day  at  her  house,  since  my  aunt 
went  away.  She  said  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  him  so  lonely." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  Harry,  that 
you  think  of  Charlie  remaining  there  with 
her  ?  I  thought  you  were  speaking  only  of 
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yourself.  How  are  you  both  to  live  and  to 
get  clothing  ?  It  will  be  impossible, — quite 
impossible,  I  fear;  and,  however  much  I 
admire  your  kindly  feeling,  I  must  say  that, 
as  far  as  your  brother  is  concerned,  I  cannot 
advise  you  to  try  the  plan." 

Harry  looked  up  in  astonishment.  "But 
what  can  I  do,  sir  ?  I  cannot  think  of  any 
thing  else." 

"  Well,  Henry,  there  is  but  one  resource : 
you  know  the  people  in  the  poorhouse  are 
very  kindly  treated  and  well  taken  care  of: 
every  one  expects  that  Charlie,  poor  boy, 
will " 

"Not  go  there,  sir!  not  go  there!"  cried 
Harry,  giving  his  master  another  look  of 
astonishment,  and  then  vigorously  turning 
over  three  or  four  more  spadefuls  of  earth. 
"  No,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  but  my  brother 
shall  never  go  into  the  poorhouse  as  long 
'as  I  have  strength  to  work  to  keep  him  out 
of  it,"  he  added,  drawing  his  sleeve  across 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  Why,  sir,  it  would 
break  his  heart  at  once,  and  I  should  have 
nothing  to  work  for!  I  shouldn't  care  for 
any  thing !" 
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"  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  six 
shillings  a  week  keep  you  both,  Henry." 

"Well,  sir,  with  your  leave,  now  that  I 
know  a  bit  about  gardening,  I  think  I  might 
often  earn  sixpence  of  an  evening  keeping 
people's  gardens  tidy,  and  so  on.  Then  I 
have  a  notion  that  I  might  get  Uncle  John 
to  show  me  how  to  make  my  own  shoes, 
sir.  I  can  mend  them  now ;  and  that  would 
save  something.  I  do  not  care  what  I  do, 
sir,  but  I  cannot  let  Charlie  go  to  the  poor- 
house.  Besides,  he  is  such  a  little  eater, 
and  any  thing  does  for  him.  Oh,  sir,  I 
am  sure  we  can  manage  very  well." 

"  Well,  I  must  talk  to  Mrs.  Hilman  about 
it."  And  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  whole 
conversation  had  been  related  to  her. 

"He  is  a  noble  fellow,  that  he  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilman :  "  I  always  did  like  Henry, — 
though  he  is  a  little  blunt  sometimes.  But 
we  must  do  something  to  help  him,"  added 
she  to  her  husband.  "  You  must  give  him 
another  shilling  a  week;  and  I  shall  tell 
the  cook  that  he  is  to  have  half  of  what  is 
given  away.  How  very  lucky  !  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  she  asked  me  who  should 
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have  it,  now  poor  old  Granny  Deans  is 
dead." 

Several  months  have  passed  away;  and 
we  will  step  for  a  moment  or  two  into 
Squire  Whitley's  library.  It  is  early  spring. 
A  fire  burns  in  the  grate ;  but  the  window  is 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  fresh  air  and 
warm  sunshine  of  a  bright  April  morning. 
There  sits  the  squire,  as  usual,  in  his  old 
easy-chair:  close  by  his  side  is  the  lady 
whom  we  once  knew  as  Miss  Edith,  but 
who  is  now  called  Mrs.  Martin ;  while  on 
his  knee,  playing  quietly  with  his  large 
seals,  sits  a  lovely  little  girl  about  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  fair  as  the  lily,  with  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  golden  hair 
falling  in  ringlets  on  her  shoulders. 

The  father  and  daughter  had  been  for 
some  time  in  earnest  conversation.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  asking  many  questions  about  the 
village  and  its  inhabitants, — for  she  lived  far 
oft*  and  had  not  for  a  long  time  made  a  stay 
at  the  hall, — when  all  at  once  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  child  clapping  her  hands, 
and  exclaiming,  as  she  slid  down  off  the  old 
11* 
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gentleman's  knee,  "A  butterfly !  a  butterfly ! 
Look,  mother  !  look !"  and  off  she  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  gayly-painted  creature,  which 
had  just  floated  in  at  the  open  window  and 
was  now  hovering  over  a  vase  of  flowers  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  As  she  did 
so,  it  was  evident  that  she  limped  consider- 
ably, though  the  rapidity  of  her  step  showed 
that  the  motion  caused  her  no  pain. 

"And  how  is  poor  Charlie  Carton ?"  said 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  the  child  again  stood  by  her 
knee. 

"Much  the  same  as  ever,"  replied  the 
squire:  "much  the  same.  The  father  is 
dead,  as  I  think  you  know,  and  the  two 
boys  have  got  a  room  at  a  Mrs.  Mills's, — that 
cottage  where  you  admired  the  hollyhocks 
so  when  we  drove  past  yesterday." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "But 
how  do  they  live  ?" 

"  Well,  Harry,  you  see,  is  still  at  the  par- 
sonage ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Hilmans 
are  kind  to  them  in  many  ways.  He  has  a 
fine  disposition, — that  boy  Harry.  When 
the  father  died,  everybody  but  Harry  said 
that  Charlie  must  go  to  the  poorhouse;  but 
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he  stood  up  against  it  stoutly,  and  declared 
that  his  brother  should  never  go  there  while 
he  had  hands  to  work  for  him :  so  I  suppose 
they  manage  somehow." 

"  I  like  him  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
"I  suppose  poor  Charlie  cannot  do  any 
thing?" 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing  at  all ;  and  sometimes 
he  gets  quite  troubled  about  it :  he  says  it 
is  such  a  shame  for  him  to  live  upon  Harry's 
earnings.  I  believe  now,  though,  that  Mr. 
Hilman  has  a  notion  in  his  head  of  making 
a  tailor  of  him." 

"I  used  to  think  him  a  remarkably  in- 
telligent boy,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  in  a  half- 
questioning  tone. 

"So  he  is  still:  at  least,  if  one  may  rely 
upon  poor  old  Holmes's  judgment.  He  tells 
me  that  he  knows  more  about  all  the  books 
in  the  parish  library  than  any  one  else  in 
the  village." 

"  Then  I  think  something  better  suited  to 
him  than  making  a  tailor  of  him  might  be 
done  for  him,"  replied  Mrs.  Martin,  lifting 
little  Edith  to  her  knee  and  fondly  kissing 
her.  "Do  you  know,  father,"  she  added, 
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"  that  I  often  think,  when  I  look  at  this  dear 
treasure,  how  much  I  should  like  to  do 
something  for  that  poor  boy  ?  He  was  always 
a  favourite  of  mine." 

"Well,  my  love,  what  is  your  plan?" 
said  the  old  gentlemen,  turning  round  in  his 
chair.  "I  will  help  you,  if  I  can:  that  is, 
if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  she,  rising, 
and  throwing  her  arm  round  his  neck,  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  bygone  days. 
"  I  must  first  go  and  see  Mr.  Hilman  and 
Charlie,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
But,  before  I  go,  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
poor  old  Holmes :  is  he  not  getting  infirm  ?" 

"Very  infirm  indeed,"  said  the  squire; 
"  and  no  great  wonder,  I  think,  when  we 
remember  that  he  has  been  a  schoolmaster 
for  more  than  forty  years." 

"  Is  it  indeed  so  long  ?"  said  Mrs.  Martin. 
"  Well,  good-by.  I  will  tell  you  my  plan 
when  I  come  back."  And,  taking  little 
Edith  in  her  arms,  she  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A   PLEASANT   CHANGE. 

"  And  I  have  made  me  bosom  friends, 

And  loved  and  link'd  my  heart  with  others  ; 
But  who  with  mine  his  spirit  blends 
As  mine  is  blended  with  my  brother's  ?" 

MRS.  MARTIN'S  steps  were  first  of  all 
directed  to  the  parsonage,  where  she  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Mr.  Hilman.  They 
then  proceeded  together  to  the  school-house, 
and,  after  visiting  the  boys'  room,  took  the 
road  to  the  cottage  where  resided  good  Mrs. 
Mills  with  her  husband,  her  six  children 
and  her  two  young  friends,  Harry  and 
Charlie.  Mr.  Hilman  did  not  go  in.  "  I 
think  you  will  manage  the  matter  better 
by  yourself,"  said  he,  as,  warmly  shaking 
Mrs.  Martin's  hand,  he  passed  on,  while 
she  entered  the  cottage  alone. 
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Charlie  was  of  course  much  delighted  to 
see  her.  He  was  quite  alone,  and  had  in 
his  hand  a  piece  of  cloth,  on  which  he  was 
learning  to  make  button-holes.  After  the 
first  salutation  and  inquiries  about  his  health 
and  so  on,  Mrs.  Martin  said,  "  But  what  is 
this  you  are  doing,  Charlie  ?  Are  you  going 
to  be  a  tailor?" 

"I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  he  replied. 
"  Mr.  Mills  is  very  kind,  and  he  says  he  will 
teach  me  for  nothing ;  and  so  I  am  trying 
button-holes  to  begin  with." 

"  You  like  it,  then,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Martin. 

The  boy  paused  a  moment  and  then 
answered,  "  I  cannot  say  I  like  it  at  all.  I 
never  could  bear  sewing  when  aunt  used  to 
teach  me  to  make  patchwork ;  but  if  I  can- 
not do  any  thing  else  I  ought  to  try  to  learn, 
if  Mr.  Mills  is  so  good  as  to  teach  me.  It 
seems  such  a  shame  for  me  to  be  idle  when 
Harry  works  so  hard ;  and  it  is  not  fair, 
either." 

"But  perhaps  you  can  do  something 
else,"  said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  How  old  are 
you?" 
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"I  shall  be  fifteen  come  November, 
ma'am  ;  I  am  fourteen  and  a  balf  now." 

"Why,  that  is  quite  old,  Charlie,"  said 
his  friend,  smiling.  "  I  did  not  think  you 
were  so  much  by  a  year  or  two.  You  can 
read  and  write,  can't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  can  read  pretty  well, 
ma'am ;  for  you  know  you  taught  me  your- 
self once.  I  can  write  and  do  sums  too; 
but  not  so  well." 

"  I  suppose  Harry  has  taught  you,  then  ?" 

"He  always  teaches  me  in  the  winter, 
when  the  long  evenings  come."  Charlie 
might  have  added  that  he  had  wellnigh 
outstripped  his  teacher. 

"You  have  never  been  to  school  at  all, 
then  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"!No,  ma'am.  I  never  tried  but  one 
week.  Our  cottage  was  so  far  from  the 
school  that  I  could  not  walk.  It  made  my 
leg  so  bad  then  that  the  doctor  said  I  must 
not  try  again." 

"  Is  it  your  lame  leg  or  the  other  which 
pains  you  so  much  in  walking?" 

"It  is  the  other,  ma'am.  The  doctor 
says  that  when  I  was  little,  and  the  piece 
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of  the  other  was  first  taken  off,  I  walked 
and  used  it  too  much;  and  now  the  foot 
and  ankle  will  never  be  strong  like  other 
people's.  Sometimes  it  swells  very  much 
if  I  walk  far." 

"  But  you  are  better  in  health  than  you 
once  were,  are  you  not?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  stronger;  and  I 
don't  have  the  headache  as  I  used  to." 

"That  is  a  very  good  thing.  Are  you 
still  fond  of  reading,  Charlie  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  very ;  and  old  Mr.  Holmes 
is  so  kind :  he  often  brings  me  nice  books 
from  the  library." 

"I  think,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
Charlie,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  read  a 
little,  and  also  to  see  some  of  your 
writing." 

Charlie  was  only  too  happy  to  comply 
with  such  a  request.  He  showed  his 
writing,  and  read  the  different  passages 
which  Mrs.  Martin  pointed  out  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  surprised  her, 
as  well  as  with  a  voice  and  manner  which 
showed  that,  in  addition  to  pronouncing 
the  words  correctly,  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  what  he  read. 
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"I  am  much  pleased  with  you,  Charlie," 
said  she :  "  your  reading  is  very  good  in- 
deed, and  your  writing  much  better  than  I 
expected  to  see.  Tell  me  now  whether 
you  would  not  like  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
better  than  a  tailor.'* 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  boy,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  "I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing ;  I  thought  schoolmasters 
must  know  a  great  deal." 

"So  must  tailors,  Charlie,  in  a  certain 
way;  and  yet  you  think  you  might  learn 
to  be  one?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  it  is  so  different. 
I  should  think  nobody  would  be  a  tailor  if 
he  could  learn  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  But 
how  could  I  learn?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  Mrs. 
Martin ;  and  she  then  proceeded  to  unfold 
to  him  her  whole  plan.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  of  our  space  to  relate  all  the  par- 
ticulars :  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
their  simple  outline. 

Mrs.  Martin,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, had  on  her  marriage  gone  to  reside 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
12 
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home  of  her  childhood ;  but  she  had  car- 
ried with  her  the  same  benevolent  heart 
which  had  ever  made  her  beloved  in  her 
native  village.  Her  husband's  estate,  which 
he  had  lately  purchased,  lay  in  a  rough, 
wild  district,  where  the  people  had  been 
little  cared  for  or  noticed.  Their  first 
thought  was  in  some  way  to  endeavour  to 
improve  their  condition.  A  school  was 
established  for  the  children,  and  as  master 
of  it  they  had  obtained  an  intelligent  and 
excellent  young  man,  in  every  way  fitted 
for  such  a  position.  It  had  struck  Mrs. 
Martin  that  if  Charlie  could  be  placed  for 
a  year  or  two  under  his  instruction  he 
might  in  that  time  be  able  to  become  the 
assistant  of  poor  old  Mr.  Holmes,  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  whose  strength  was  now 
evidently  no  match  for  the  duties  of  the 
station  he  occupied  ;  and  both  Mr.  Hilman 
and  her  father  had  several  times  remarked 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  some 
intelligent  youth  to  assist  him  by  taking 
the  younger  classes.  "It  would  never  do 
to  turn  him  out  altogether,"  said  the  squire. 
"  I  believe  his  heart  would  break  at  once ; 
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but  if  we  could  get  some  one  to  help  it- 
would  certainly  be  a  very  good  thing." 

Mr.  Martin  very  kindly  entered  into  all 
her  plans,  and  offered  to  bear  part  of  the 
expense  of  Charlie's  board  during  the  time 
he  should  remain.  The  squire  said  he  would 
pay  the  cost  of  his  outfit ;  and  the  parish, 
in  consideration  of  his  long  affliction  and 
inability  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  by  any 
other  means,  consented  to  do  the  rest. 
Harry,  though  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Charlie  was  a  hard  trial  to  him,  had  too 
much  good  sense,  and  saw  too  plainly  the 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  him,  not  to 
feel  very  grateful  for  such  unexpected  good 
fortune.  He  could  net,  however,  get  over 
the  dislike  which  he  had  to  the  thought  of 
his  brother  being  supported  by  the  parish. 
"  I  wish  I  could  pay  the  rest  for  him  myself, 
sir,"  said  he  to  the  squire  when  he  had  one 
day  been  telling  him  how  much  Mr.  Martin 
would  do  and  how  much  the  parish  would 
give. 

"  Well,  well,  but  you  must  not  be  too 
proud,  my  boy,"  said  the  squire.  "  Though 
I  like  to  see  people  independent,  there  is  a 
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medium  in  all  things.  Besides,  there  is  one 
comfort  for  you:  whenever  you  are  rich 
enough  you  can  pay  the  money  back  again, 
— though  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  just 
yet." 

A  fortnight  after,  and  Charlie  Carton,  who 
had  never  before  been  beyond  the  fields 
which  surrounded  his  home,  was  mounted 
beside  the  coachman  on  Mrs.  Martin's  car- 
riage and  rapidly  losing  sight  of  all  that 
had  been  dearest  and  most  familiar  to  him 
from  childhood.  Harry  was  very  dull  for 
many  days,  and  the  Millses,  one  and  all,  joined 
in  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  their  favourite. 
As  may  be  supposed,  Charlie  at  first  felt 
very  strange  and  lonely ;  but,  as  people  can 
generally  describe  their  own  feelings  best,  I 
think  that,  instead  of  giving  any  account  of 
his  journey  and  new  home,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  the  letter  which  he  sent  to 
Harry  after  he  had  been  there  rather  more 
than  a  week.  It  was  as  follows : — 

"MY  DEAR  BROTHER  HARRY: — 

"As  Mrs.  Martin  said  you  would  hear 
from  Squire  Whitley  that  we  had  arrived 
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here  safe  and  sound,  I  did  not  write  before, 
because  I  thought  you  would  wish  to  know 
how  I  liked  every  thing,  and  all  about  the 
school. 

"We  had  a  very  nice  journey.  I  felt 
very  sorrowful  at  first,  after  I  had  parted 
with  you;  but  afterwards,  when  I  saw 
the  hills  and  rivers  and  woods  that  we 
passed  by,  I  could  not  help  being  glad ;  for 
I  never  thought  the  world  was  half  so 
beautiful  before.  In  some  places  the  road 
went  along  by  the  side  of  high  rocks ;  and 
there  were  the  little  purple  heath,  and  the 
bright-green  ferns,  and  many  sorts  of 
flowers,  growing  in  the  crevices  and  along 
the  hedges,  looking  so  pretty.  Then  in 
another  place  we  went  over  a  wide  swamp, 
which  was  very  dreary  indeed.  But  I  must 
not  say  any  more  about  the  journey,  or  else 
there  will  not  be  room  for  all  the  rest  I  have 
to  say. 

"  This  is  a  very  nice  place  where  I  am, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
sea,  which  I  have  not  seen  yet.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  where  I  live,  are  very  kind  to 
me :  Mr.  Turrer,  you  know,  is  the  school- 
12* 
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master;  and  when  I  get  used  to  it  I  dare 
say  I  shall  like  being  here  very  much.  But 
the  first  night  I  was  so  lonely  and  miserable 
when  I  went  to  bed  that  I  began  to  wish  I 
had  stayed  at  home  with  you  and  learned  to 
be  a  tailor  instead  of  coming ;  but  I  was 
better  next  morning  when  Mr.  Turner  took 
me  into  school  and  gave  me  something  to 
do.  All  the  boys  are  very  fond  of  Mr. 
Turner.  I  do  not  think  they  can  help  it, 
he  is  so  kind  and  good. 

"  All  the  people  love  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
too,  just  as  they  do  Squire  and  Mrs.  "Whitley 
at  home.  They  often  come  to  the  school ; 
and  Mrs.  Martin  says  that  I  am  to  go  every 
Sunday  and  have  my  dinner  at  her  house, 
because  it  is  close  to  the  church,  and  she 
thinks  it  would  make  me  too  tired  to  walk 
twice.  Is  not  that  kind  ? 

"I  must  now  tell  you  that  Mr.  Turner 
teaches  me  of  an  evening,  and  I  have  les- 
sons to  learn  at  other  times;  and  every 
morning  and  afternoon  I  go  to  the  school 
with  him  anl  teach  the  little  boys, — those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  learn.  I  some- 
times think  that  some  of  them  are  rather 
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stupid ;  but  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  not 
got  into  the  way  of  teaching  them  :  only  I 
cannot  get  them  to  remember  the  difference 
between  d's  and  6's,  and  of  and  for.  Then 
on  Sundays  they  learn  hymns  and  easy 
verses  out  of  the  Bible. 

"Dear  Harry,  please  to  write  soon.  I 
think  of  you  a  great  many  times  every  day, 
and  wish  you  were  here  too.  How  glad  I 
shall  be  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to  see 
you  !  I  pray  God  every  night  and  morning 
to  take  care  of  you;  and  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  for  me.  Please  to  give  my  re- 
spects to  Squire  Whitley  and  the  ladies  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilman :  my  love  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mills  and  all  kind  friends.  Dear 
Harry,  good-by :  I  think  I  love  you  now  a 
great  deal  more  than  ever  I  did  before,  and, 
hoping  this  will  find  you  in  health  as  it 
leaves  me  at  present, 
u  I  remain 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"CHARLES  CARTON." 

It  is  not  ve:ry  easy  to  describe  the  pleasure 
which  this  letter  gave  Harry.     It  was  read 
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over  and  over  again,  first  by  himself,  then 
by  Mr.  Mills,  then  by  his  wife ;  after  which 
it  was  carried  to  the  almshouse  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  Charlie's  special  friend,  old  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  completed  its  celebrity  by 
being  read  aloud  to  the  servants  both  at 
the  parsonage  and  the  Hall. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  spoken  of 
Joseph  Carton:  we  will  now  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  two  or  three  circumstances  in  his 
history  since  we  last  mentioned  him.  A  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  apparently  an  errand- 
boy,  is  stealthily  pocketing  some  small 
change  from  the  drawer  of  a  tradesman's 
shop.  His  master  comes  in  and  detects  him. 
u  Ho,  ho,  my  young  man !  so  I  have  found 
you  out  at  last,  have  I  ?  The  sooner  you  are 
off  about  your  business  the  better,  or  per- 
haps you  will  have  to  go  in  company  that 
you  would  rather  be  without."  That  boy 
was  Joseph  Carton. 

A  lad  of  sixteen  stands  before  a  table  at 
which  is  seated  a  benignant-looking  old 
lady.  On  the  table  lie  two  silver  spoons,  a 
knife,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  of  less 
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value.  "Joseph,"  said  she,  "it  is  of  no 
use  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it:  your 
guilt  is  too  plain  :  they  were  found  among 
your  things,  and  you  were  seen  to  take  them. 
You  had  better  pack  up  your  things  and 
leave  the  place  immediately :  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  keep  you  .in  my  house  after  a 
second  offence."  That  lad  was  the  same 
boy  grown  older, — older  in  years,  older  in 
wickedness. 

A  good-looking  young  man,  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  stands  at  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice.  "  The  numbers  of  the  notes  have 
not  been  proved,"  said  the  counsel.  "But 
his  guilt  is  not  the  less  evident  on  that 
account,"  said  his  opponent.  Nevertheless, 
by  what  many  would  term  an  extraordinary 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  the  prisoner  was 
returned  "not  guilty,"  and  Joseph  once 
more  escaped  merited  punishment  and 
enjoyed  another  opportunity  of  amending 
his  life  and  regaining  his  lost  name.  But 
one  more  scene,  and  we  will  leave  him. 

Here  is  the  same  young  man,  perhaps  a 
year  older.  He  has  on  the  dress  of  a 
convict.  He  does  not  move  without  the 
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clanking  of  the  irons  on  his  feet  heing 
heard.  His  mother  is  weeping  wildly  by 
his  side.  "  Oh,  Joe,  Joe !  I  did  not  think 
it  would  have  come  to  this !  God  knows 
whether  I  shall  be  alive  to  see  you  when 
you  come  out  of  prison.  No,  no !  seven 
years, — seven  years  !  my  heart  will  break 
before  that !"  And  so  it  did ;  for  seven 
months  had  scarcely  gone  ere  the  long 
grass  waved  over  her  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  Harry,  by  steady  per- 
severance and  good  conduct,  was  gradually 
rising  both  in  circumstances  and  respect- 
ability. From  the  moment  that  the  squire — 
though  without^  any  idea  of  his  carrying  it 
into  effect — had  hinted  the  possibility  of  his 
some  day  paying  back  the  money  which 
Charlie's  board  would  cost  the  parish,  the 
wish  to  do  so  became  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
— not,  I  think,  from  a  wrong  feeling  of 
pride,  but  because  he  loved  his  brother,  and 
did  not,  as  he  said,  like  him  to  be  dependent 
on  the  parish  for  support  while  he  had  hands 
to  work  for  him.  "  It  cannot  cost  so  much 
to  keep  one  as  two,"  said  he  to  himself:  "so 
I  shall  begin  at  onc-e  and  put  by  so  much 
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every  week."  He  kept  his  resolution : 
his  employer  took  care  of  his  savings  for 
him, — though  he  little  supposed  to  what 
purpose  they  were  to  be  applied.  In  about 
twelve  months  after  Charlie's  departure,  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  occurred  for 
Harry:  the  under-gardener  left,  and  Mrs. 
Hilman  begged  that  Harry  might  have  the 
place. 

"Do  you  think  he  is  strong  enough?" 
said  Mr.  Hilman.  "  Oh,  yes ;  and,  if  not, 
what  he  wants  in  strength  he  will  make  up 
in  willingness."  And  shortly  after  he  was 
astonished  by  the  intelligence  that  he  was 
henceforth  to  milk  the  cows  and  to  receive 
nearly  four  dollars  a  week !  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses.  What  would 
Charlie  say  ? 

V; 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  For  God  approves  the  just  man's  ways ; 

To  happiness  they  tend ; 
But  all  the  paths  that  sinners  tread 

In  sure  destruction  end."  ^ 

Now  and  then  came  a  letter  from  Charlie. 
I  say  now  and  then ;  because,  as  there  was 
in  those  times  no  such  pleasant  thing  as  a 
cheap  postage,  the  boys  could  not  afford  to 
exchange  letters  nearly  so  often  as  they 
would  have  liked.  Each  one  that  Harry 
received  he  hoped  would  contain  something 
about  Charlie's  return, — for  he  was  now 
beginning  to  long  very  much  to  see  him ; 
but,  though  Charlie  incessantly  breathed  the 
same  desire,  it  was  always  accompanied  by 
an  intimation  that  he  had  no  idea  how  much 
longer  he  should  have  to  stay.  At  length, 
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one  day,  when  rather  a  longer  period  than 
usual  had  elapsed  without  Harry's  receiving 
a  letter,  the  following  epistle  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  one  of  Squire  Whitley's  men, 
who  said  it  had  come  to  the  Hall  in  a  parcel 
from  Mrs.  Martin. 

"DEAR  BROTHER  HARRY: — 

"  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  or  how  to  write ;  for  I  am  to 
come  hack  next  Thursday  week.  I  never 
knew  it  till  yesterday,  when  Mrs.  Martin 
came  to  tell  me  that  they  were  going  to  the 
Hall  and  would  take  me  back  on  the  coach- 
box, the  same  as  I  came.  She  says  that  Mr. 
Turner  thinks  I  know  enough  now  to  be 
able  to  help  Mr.  Holmes  to  teach  some  of 
tiie  younger  boys  in  our  school,  and  that  if 
I  do  well  and  try  my  best  (which  I  am  sure 
I  hope  I  shall  do,  Harry)  I  am  to  have  fifty 
dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  seventy-five 
for  the  second,  besides  my  board.  Is  not 
that  nice  ?  Is  not  God  kind  to  me  to  give 
me  such  good  friends  ?  Oh,  Harry,  I  am  so 
delighted  to  think  we  shall  see  each  other 
so  soon  and  that  we  shall  live  together  again 
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as  we  used  to  do.  And  yet  every  one  here  is 
so  good  to  me  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  when  I  remember  that  most  likely  1 
shall  never  see  any  of  them  again.  I  am 
so  strong  and  well  now  that  I  think  you 
will  hardly  know  me  when  you  see  me. 

"  Give  my  best  love  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills. 
Tell  them  I  shall  never  forget  all  their  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  say  that  I  hope  they  will  be 
at  home  when  I  come.  I  shall  get  down  at 
the  Hall  and  walk  home.  Good-by,  dear 
Harry,  for  a  little  while.  God  bless  you, 
and  all  kind  friends, 

"  And  believe  me 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"CHARLES  CARTON. 

"Well,  a'n't  I  just  glad  now?"  said  Mrs. 
Mills,  as  she  left  oft'  her  labours  at  the  wash- 
ing-tub to  listen  while  Harry  read  the  above. 

"Bless  his  heart!  I  do  love  him,  I 
do,  almost  as  if  he  was  my  own!  Thurs- 
day :  yes,  that  is  a  nice  day.  I  shall  have 
finished  my  washing  and  ironing,  and  father 
will  have  got  that  coat  done  he  has  in  hand, 
and  we  shall  be  all  as  clean  and  neat  as  a 
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new  pin.  At  home  ?  yes,  I  should  think  we 
shall  be  at  home,  indeed !  "Where  else  should 
we  be,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Mills,"  said  Harry,  when 
the  good  woman  paused  to  take  breath, — "I 
think  I  should  like  to  have  some  nice  little 
thing  for  tea,  if  you  have  no  objection.  I 
will  pay  for  it,  you  know,  of  course." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Mills.  "  That  will  be  as  I  please,  though," 
she  added,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Harry :  we  will 
ask  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  to  come  and 
have  tea  with  us,  and  get  your  uncle  and 
aunt  John  to  come  over  too,  if  we  can. 
Oh,  that  will  be  famous  !  won't  it?" 

Harry,  of  course,  agreed  that  it  would ; 
and  Mrs.  Mills  went  on  with  her  washing, 
resting  now  and  then  as  something  fresh 
came  into  her  head  which  she  considered 
would  tend  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  Charlie.  "I  tell  you  what,  Harry:  you 
ehall  whitewash  your  bedroom ;  and  I  have 
got  some  old  dimity  curtains,  and  I  will 
just  see  if  I  cannot  make  them  into  some- 
thing of  a  bed-hanging:  see  if  I  don't, 
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And  you  shall  carry  the '  bookshelves  and 
hang  them  up  by  the  side  of  the  window. 
May-be,  now  Charlie  has  got  his  living  to 
get  by  learning,  he  would  sooner  sit  there 
and  read  than  be  down  here  among  the 
bairns,  with  my  washing  and  all,  to  make  a 
fuss  in  his  ears." 

"That  will  be  nice,  Mrs.  Mills,"  said 
Harry.  "How  good  you  are,  to  think  of 
every  thing  so  !  Then  there  is  the  pot  of 
musk,  and  there  is  the  scarlet  geranium : 
we  will  set  them  in  the  window :  they  will 
look  so  pretty." 

The  important  Thursday  came  at  last, — 
though  it  appeared  to  Harry  to  have  been 
a  long  time  about  it ;  and,  all  contemplated 
preparations  having  been  completed,  Harry 
went  to  the  Hall  to  be  ready  to  receive  his 
brother,  not  very  sorry  that  the  walk  home 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  having 
half  an  hour's  chat  before  the  rest  of  the 
party  set  eyes  upon  him. 

"How  well  you  look,  Charlie!  and  how 
strong  you  walk  compared  to  what  you  used 
to  do!"  said  Harry,  when  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  over  and  they  had  set  out 
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upon  their  return  home.  "  And  you  have 
got  a  new  crutch,  too.  What  a  nice  one  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie,  "I  am  strong  in- 
deed. My  leg,  too,  never  swells  or  aches  at 
all  now.  It  is  the  sea-water  that  has  done 
that.  Mrs.  Turner  made  me  have  some  to 
bathe  my  foot  and  ankle  in  every  morning. 
Then  this  new  crutch — wasn't  it  kind  ? — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  gave  it  to  me  before  I 
came  away;  and  you  cannot  think  how 
much  more  easy  it  is  to  walk  with  it  than 
with  the  old  one :  you  see  it  has  a  spring, 
and  every  time  I  step  it  gives  as  I  move. 
Oh,  Harry,  they  have  all  been  so  good  to 
me !  But  I  love  you  best,  after  all,"  he 
added,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  the  strong 
arm  upon  which  he  was  leaning.  "  I  hope 
I  shall  never  have  to  go  away  from  you 
again,  Harry." 

"  No,  never  any  more,"  said  Harry :  "  we 
will  always  live  together  now,  Charlie.  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  come  back !  and 
everybody  is  glad  too." 

This  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  the  truth : 
everybody — that  is,  all  Charlie's  humble 
friends — were  glad  that  he  had  come  back ;, 

13* 
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for  his  gentle,  patient  ways  and  kind, 
loving  disposition  had  insensibly  gained 
him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  both  old  and 
young. 

The  tea-party  went  off  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  Charlie  convinced 
Mrs.  Mills  that  his  appetite,  as  well  as  his 
appearance,  was  much  improved.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  were  delighted ;  and  Harry, 
though  he  could  eat  nothing  himself,  praised 
every  thing,  and  declared  that  he  was  very 
glad  that  Charlie  had  been  away.  "Else," 
said  he,  "we  should  never  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Holmes  came  in,  and 
the  next  week  Charlie  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  as  his  assistant.  He  had  always  been 
a  favourite  of  the  old  man's,  who  therefore 
gladly  received  the  help  which  he  was  now 
well  qualified  to  give,  although,  when  the 
idea  of  his  "having  an  assistant  had  two  or 
three  years  before  been  proposed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Hilman,  he  had  most  strenuously 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
do  witn  any  new-fangled  ways  in  school. 
In  vain  did  Mr.  Hilman  assure  him  that  he 
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did  not  wish  to  introduce  any  such  ways. 
"It  will  not  do,  sir,"  said  he;  "it  will  not 
do:  old  and  young  never  work  well  to- 
gether." When,  however,  Mrs.  Martin 
went  to  consult  him  about  Charlie,  he  re- 
ceived her  intimation  that  he  might  perhaps 
one  day  prove  a  useful  assistant  to  him  with 
delight.  "Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  that  he 
will :  he  is  just  the  sort  of  boy  I  like, — not 
a  proud,  upstart  young  fellow  that  thinks 
he  knows  better  than  everybody.  Yes,  yes: 
I  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  help 
Charlie  Carton  on,  for  he  deserves  it ;  and 
may-be,  ma'am,  if  it  please  God  to  spare 
me  a  few  years  longer,  he  might  have  the 
school  altogether  when  I  am  gone." 

It  was  not  long  before  Harry  communi- 
cated to  his  brother  the  plan  he  had  formed 
of  some  day  paying  the  money  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the  parish  for  his  main- 
tenance. Charlie,  who  was  not  one  whit 
behind  Harry  in  independence  of  spirit, 
could  not  resist  the  desire  of  jumping  up 
and  hugging  him  with  delight. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  how  good  in  you  !"  he  said. 
"  I  have  often  thought  how  I  should  like 
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to  save  something  by-and-by  out  of  my 
money  to  do  it  myself;  and  now  to  think 
that  you  have  been  planning  it  all  this  time 
without  my  knowing  a  word  about  it !  But 
you  will  let  me  help  a  little,  Harry,  won't 
you  ?  I  ought  not  to  take  all  your  money 
for  myself." 

"You  are  not  going  to  take  it  at  all," 
said  Harry.  "  I  am  going  to  give  it  you ;  and 
you  must  not  interfere,  or  else  perhaps  I 
shall  be  very  cross  with  you  and  go  and 
spend  it  all  myself,"  he  added,  jestingly. 

"Oh,  Harry,  but Well,  I  won't  say 

any  more:  I  cannot:  I  don't  know  what  to 
say,"  returned  Charlie. 

What  was  the  precise  amount  I  never 
heard ;  but  I  know  that,  at  the  end  of  about 
two  years  after  Charlie's  return,  Harry  one 
day,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  respectfully  thanking  the 
parish-officers  for  their  kindness  in  assisting 
his  brother  so  that  he  could  now  earn  his 
own  living,  and  of  laying  the  money  all  down 
upon  the  table.  He  said  that  from  the  time 
his  brother  first  went  away  it  had  been  his 
wish  to  repay  it,  and  that  he  had  at  length 
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been  able  to  save  money  enough  to  do  so 
He  hoped  they  would  not  be  offended ;  but, 
as  he  had  now  good  wages,  and  Charlie  was 
earning  something  besides,  he  thought  he 
had  only  done  what  was  right  and  honest. 

His  conduct  was  warmly  applauded  by 
all  present.  Squire  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hilman 
both  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Harry  left 
the  room  with  a  feeling  of  honest  satisfaction 
and  joyfulness  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  "What  he  had  done-  soon  spread 
through  the  village,  and,  consequently, 
reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Mills. 

"  So  you  never  told  me,  you  naughty  boy, 
you  didn't!" — as,  once  more  wiping  her  eyps 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  she  came  in 
from  the  neighbour's  where  she  had  heard 
the  news. 

"He  would  not  let  me  tell  anybody,  Mrs. 
Mills,"  said  Charlie. 

"No,  no;  I  know. him,"  said  Mrs.  Mills. 
"But  he  shall  not  hinder  me  from  telling 
whom  I  like." 

By  degrees  Mrs.  Mills's  family  became 
rather  too  numerous  for  her  house  to  accom- 
modate with  perfect  comfort  to  all  parties ; 
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and  as  the  boys  had  now,  as  she  said,  quite 
a  nice  little  income,  they  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  them 
to  seek  another  abode, — especially  as  they 
knew  that  their  residence  with  the  good 
woman  was,  through  her  generous  kindness, 
a  source  of  very  slight  gain  to  her ;  for  she 
still  persisted  in  taking  no  more  for  their 
room  than  when  they  first  came. 

There  was  close  by  a  nice  little  cottage 
containing  two  rooms,  with  a  good-sized 
garden  in  front ;  and  this  the  brothers  now 
resolved  to  occupy,  Mrs.  Mills  still  attending 
to  and  ruling  over  their  domestic  affairs. 
It  was  on  Harry's  twenty-first  birthday 
that  they  took  possession  of  their  new 
abode  and  gathered  around  them  a  little 
party  of  old  and  dear  friends  to  celebrate 
the  event. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  infirmities  of  age 
crept  more  and  more  over  the  worthy 
school-master ;  and  Charlie  became  every  day 
more  useful  and  valuable  to  him.  At  length 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  prevented 
his  attending  the  school  for  many  months, — 
during  which  time  Charlie  took  the  entire 
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management,  and  conducted  it  so  well  that 
when,  twelve  months  later,  the  old  man, 
thoroughly  worn  out,  retired  with  a  small 
pension  from  the  squire,  Charlie  was,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  Harry  remained 
with  his  old  employer,  and  became  head- 
gardener  a  year  or  two  before  Charlie  was 
made  school-master. 

It  was  late  one  lovely  summer  evening 
that  the  two  brothers  were  sitting  beneath 
the  rustic  rose-covered  porch  of  their  cot- 
tage. They  were  watching  the  brilliant 
and  fantastic  clouds  which  yet,  though 
twilight  was  fast  approaching,  lingered  be- 
hind the  sunset.  They  were  talking,  too, 
of  the  events  of  their  childhood  and  of 
that  beloved  mother  whose  lessons  were 
still  engraven  on  their  hearts.  Suddenly 
the  little  gate  was  opened  by  a  tall,  gaunt 
man,  who,  stooping  apparently  more  from 
weakness  than  age,  soon  made  his  way  up 
the  thrift-bordered  path  and  stood  before 
them.  For  a  short  space  neither  of  them 
spoke.  The  stranger  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence.  "You  don't  know  me,"  he 
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said,  in  a  hollow  voice.     "  I  didn't  expect 
you  would." 

Harry  rose  and  looked  in  his  face. 
"  Cousin  Joe  !  is  it  you  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  other.  UI 
would  not  disgrace  you  by  coming  in  the 
daylight;  but  I  thought  nobody  would  see 
me  now.  I  shall  not  stay  long." 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  Joe  ?  You 
are  ill." 

"  I  know  that.  I  wonder  who  would  not 
be  that  had  been  where  I  have  for  seven 
years.  It  is  all  my  own  fault,  I  know.  I 
have  broken  my  mother's  heart ;  and  father 
is  dead  too :  there  is  no  one  to  welcome  the 
convict  home.  I  am  going  to  get  into  the 
poorhouse  to-morrow;  but  I  have  walked 
all  day  long,  because  I  wanted  to  look  at 
you  first."  < 

They  made  hiri  come  in  and  go  to  bed, — 
though  he  seemed  to  accept  their  kindness 
with  a  thankless  and  bitter  spirit.  He  was 
shortly  after  seized  with  sickness;  his  reason 
soon  fled;  and  Joseph  Carton  died,  as  it 
seemed,  without  one  word  of  penitence 
having  passed  his  lips  or  one  tear  of  sorrow 
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having  dimmed  his  eye.  Earnestly,  in  the 
fleeting  moments  of  reason,  did  they  entreat 
him  to  flee  for  refuge  to  that  Saviour  who 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out  those  who  come  to 
him ;  but  it  seemed  to  he  too  late.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  he  was  prepared  for 
the  day  of  j  udgment. 

Header,  our  story  is  ended.  Doubtless  it 
might  afford  matter  for  many  useful  reflec- 
tions :  we,  however,  would  prefer  closing  it 
with  a  few  simple  but  instructive  words 
from  Holy  Writ.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
prolongeth  days ;  but  the  years  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  shortened.  The  hope  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  gladness;  but  the 
expectation  -  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 
The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the 
upright;  but  destruction  shall  be  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  righteous  shall 
never  be  removed  ;  but  'the  wicked  shall 
not  inhabit  the  earth."  (Prov.  x.  27-30.) 
"He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things ; 
and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son."  Eev.  xxi.  7. 

THE    END. 
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